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PRICE $1 A YEAR. 


———--— SEE DAVE.----—— 


Storey’s Gloves J. & C. Overalls 
Elkmore Hats 


Stanfield’s Underwear 


Hagan Shirts | 
Blankets ‘ | 


SUITS PRESSED. SUITS TAILORED 


D. G. HARVIE 


LUMBER! 


LUMBER! 


Get Your Heads Together 


and figure out the cost of the lumber for your 


granary, house, 
build. Let us put you in the right path and save 


barn, etc., you are going to 


you trouble and money by figuring out an es- 


. 


timate for you that will show you just what ‘the 
expense will be and then look at the quality of 


our lumber and beat the estimate if you can. 


SOOOSCCOLD 


We do all o our own page parang, etc 
* SAE , = 


BQ 


Lethbridge Galt Coal 


CROSSFIELD LUMBER: 
YARD 


GEORGE BECKER, - - - - - 


Proprietor. 


ee 


Ir You saw a man walking along the road with a sack of 
coins throwing them at whatever drew his attention, what 
would you think? ‘That he was wasteful or a fool. 

BEWARE! You may be in the same fix. _ How are 
your Mowers, Rakes, Stackers, Sweeps, Hay Loaders, etc. 
Are they throwing away your time, labor and temper, all of 
which mean money at this season of the year, when labor is 
expensive and the season short. Ed. Todd. 

We can supply you with the best machinery the market 
produces, DEERING Mowers and Rakes, DAINn Sweep Rakes, 
Stackers and Wagon Loaders are all recognized as standards 
and guaranteed by the Makers. 

We also carry a stock of the best axle grease and machine 


oil at the lowest prices. 
McKAY BROS. 


Crossfield, Alta. 
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| 
LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 


At Prices to Defy Competition at 


McDonald & McNaughton’s Mills 


WE HAVE 


Shiplap, Flooring, Window and Door Jambs, Ceiling, Drop- 
siding, Dimension and Rough Lumber 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS—CREMONA’ 


Mills 25 miles West of Crossfield on road across 
Red Deer. '- Accomodation for man and beast. 


Little 


- FIRE PROTECTION 


cussiag ways and means of procuring 
an efficient system of fire protection 
for the village was held in Bishop’s 
Hall on Monday night at 8 0’clock. 

Dr. Bishop occupied the chair and 
after considerable discussion a pet- 
ition moved by J. Mewhort, second- 
ed by Geo. W. Boyce was put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

The petition was as follows:— 
That steps be taken to have the 
necessary petition circulated to en- 
able the village to raise the sum of 
$2,000 fora period of ten years. 
The said sum to be employed in the 
provision of fire protection for the 
village. A motion by Chas. McKay 
to the effect that J. Mewhort and 
Jno. Davie be appointed to.take the 
petition around was also carried, 
and the meeting brought to a close. 

The various means of fire protec- 
tion came in for discussion; but a 
chemical engine seemed to meet 
with the favor of the majority. At 
the time of going to press the petit- 
ion had 382 signers. 


Rosebud Rumors 


Levi Bone visited Calgary this 
week, ‘ 

Jas. Lane will be through thresh- 
ing this week, 


R. Jones has gone to Carbon to 
work ip the mine. 


T. D. Thomas spent, a up of 
days visiting the; Lane 


+ Res: ‘Raweheurd 
out over the Red Deer this 


Geo. Lane and Migs Parker at- 
tended the bazaar at Crossfield last 
week. 


Thos. Fitzgerald sold all his oats 
toan Irricana man. The price was 
twenty-three cents a bushel. 


P. Burns & Co., have nine hun- 
dred head of very fine steers on sec- 
tion seven feeding for the winter. 


‘Billy’? McKay is hauling coal 
from Carbon; and ‘‘Billy’? Hayes 
isalso teaming out the ‘‘black dia- 
monds.,’’ 


Mr. Wigle has disposed of his 
cattle; as also have Geo. and Eddie 
Lane. Chauncy Sanders also sold 
some cows recently. 


Miles Hayneshas moved his build- 
ings from the coulee to the crest of 
the hill, which gives hima fine view 
of the surrounding country. 


G. T. Jones is having his residence 
plastered. He has sold most of his 
cattle, delivering them last week. 
He - leaves ona visit to the ‘‘Old 
Country’? on the 12th inst., and 
prior to his departure is busy mak- 
ing final arrangements. In connec- 
tion with his trip we may say that 
we do not expect to see him come 
back alone. 


LOCAL MARKETS, 


Potatoes, per oushel.. 
Wheat, No. 1, red, bus.. 74e 
Wheat, No. 2, per, ,, .. 7le. 
Wheat, No. 3, ,, ,,.- 68c. 
Wheat, No. 4, ,, ,, .. 65c. 
Wheat, No. 


-$0.75 


: 


Flax, wate |S 
Oats TY ee | 2ic, 
Barley sh: van wa ORs 
Eggs a. ~» 40¢, 
Butter oe Mh, es! Blo, 
Hogs, live weight $6.50 
Hogs, dressed $8.50 


Cattle; live weight Ib. 24¢ to 3c. 
Cows, live weight ‘* 2to3 


| 
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‘SUCCESSFUL 


A meeting for the purpose of dis- 


BAZAAR 


On Friday afternoon, November 
26th. there was held in the I.0.0.F. 
Hall a most successful sale of goods. 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Methodist 
church had for many weeks pre- 
viously been industriously plying 


their needles in the preparing of ar- 
ticles for sale. 


Mr. Thomas filled the role of auc- | 


tioneer in a most capable manner, 
rapidly disposing of the articles and 
realizing good prices. The proceeds 
of the evening amounted to almost 
eighty dollars. One quilt realized 
the sum of twenty dollars. 

A splendid dinner was served dur- 
ing the evening and it was enjoyed 
by all: although towards the last 
provisions were scarce and a num- 
ber of late comers did not fare quite 
so well as the others. After the 
dinner a short but delightful musical 
program was given, the numbers of 
which were as follows: — 


Instrumental Duet Miss Bliss and 


Mrs. Smith. 

‘‘Home Dearie Home’ Mr. W. 
J.Thomas 

Piano Solo Mrs. Smith 
Quartette ‘‘Moonlight on the Sea’’ Mes- 
srs. Thomas, Smith, Bliss, McKittrick 
Solo ‘‘When the Heart is Rie, Mr. 
. R. Thomas 

‘*Two Flies’’ wedi nih Thom- 


as, Smith, Bliss, McKittrick. 

At the conclusion of the program 
afew articles not disposed of pre- 
viously were auctioned off. The 
ladies are to be congratulated upon 
the suceess attendant | pon their ef- 
forts, — eg skill | 


Solo 


Quartette 


This week we opened the sub- 
scription book of the Chronicle in a 
haphazard manner, and taking the 
names upon the page at which we 
opened we wrote them upon separ- 
ate slips of paper and dropped them 
inahat. The first name drawn 
appears in a certain advertisement: 
and the person whose name appears 
can by calling at this office obtain a 
prize of one dollar and a year’s sub- 
scription to the paper free. It may 
be your name, so look. The name 
is in no way connected with the ad- 
vertisement or advertiser. 


DOG POUND 


The Summit Hill School-house is 
nearing completion and is a worthy 
addition to the numerous public 
buildings which are continually 
springing up in this district. These 
buildings testify to the progressive 
class of settlers in the district and 
the prosperity which continues to 
reign. 

Mr Boucher has secured the 
post office.and the mail will arrive 
for the first time on Saturday, 
December 4th. Mr. Boucher is to 
be commended upon his progress- 
iveness and we wish him success in 
all his undertakings which consist 
at present of a store, post office and 
factory. 


L. 1. D. 14-W-4 


Ratepayers in this local improve- 
ment district are reminded that the 
date for election of councillors in 
the various divisions take place on 
Monday, January 8rd, 1910. 


BOX SOCIAL 


The Trustees of the Summit Hill 
School District No. 2003, have ar- 
ranged to have a ‘‘Free and Easy 
Concert’’ and Box Social, followed 
by a Dance in the above School on 
Wednesday, December 29th, 

The proceed of the boxes to be 
devoted towards ‘ supplying lamps, 
oil, fuel, ete., for the school. 

Everybody is invited and will ‘be 
made welcome. Music and refresh- 
ments to be supplied by the com- 


mittee—W. J. Urquhart, C. Salis- 
bury and D. D. Dendy. 
The School-house is situated 


on southeast quarter 30-28-3 west 
of the 5th., 16 miles west of Cross- 
field. 


SOSOLOSSES OOOO SOOO OEOOOO OO 
Provincial Paragraphs 
POOSSSO SSS OO OOOO OOOOOOOOOO 

Fifty miles of the Tofield-Calgary line 
are completed. 


Robert Johnston committed suicide in 
the Waldorf hotel at Leduc on’'the 27th 
ult. 


The Strathmore Standard is advocating 
and talking ‘‘Good Roads’’ through its 


columns. 


‘The Capital’ is to be the name of a 
new daily newspaper to be started in Ed- 
monton. 


The inhabitants of the town of Sedge- 
wick are the most orderly on the line. 
So aays ‘The Sentinel.’’ 


Upon the installation of the new dupli- 
cate pump at Red Deer thei insurance rates 
are to bayredueed five cents. 

_ The: on of waterworksis austting 


e ld town council. Nothingdefin- 
een decided upon so far. 


“ing power of the municipality from ten 


to fifteen per cent. 


The recent cold snap caused the water 
in the Old Man river to drop over a foot, 
with the result that the inhabitants of 
Macleod were without water. 


The Imperial Elevator at Sedgewick 
was destroyed by fire on the night of the 
24th ult. The loss is estimated at 
$25,000; but it is covered by insurance. 

The ratepayers of Tofield are to vote on 
a by-law for the raising of $2,000 for the 
purpose of constructing sidewalks. The 
voting takes place on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 4th. 

The steel of the G.T.P., reached Cam- 
rose on the 30th ult. The steel will be 
continuea south in the spring and wil} 
reach Calgary next. fall. 

The strike in thejlocal mines at Eiimon- 
ton was. settled on the 30th ult. The 
union is to be recognized to a certain ex- 
tent by the company, and an increase of 
213¢ cents per car mined. . 

While David Wilson, of Macleod, was 
absent from his shack someone called and 
relieved him of $48, and also located the 
treasury of the hired man, which he fix- 
ed up with for a loan of $8. 


An auction sale which was to have been 
held at Okotoks recently was called off on 
account of the town license for auction- 
eer’s amounting to $25, which both 
auctioneer and owner refused to pay. 

‘*How shall we light the burg?’ That 
is the great question at Innisfail these 
days; and causing much overtime work 
on the part of jbe brains of the ‘Town 
Fathers,’’ A municipal electric plant is 
the ideal of ‘‘The Province.’’ 

A gentleman in a somewhat alcoholic 
condition called in atthe office of the 
Strathmore Standard, mistaking it for a 
restaurany, and asked for ameal. There 
was some ‘‘pi’’ on the premises; but as 
to whether the party in question cleared 
it up we cannot say. 

‘*The Optimist’ a new Calgary weekly 
publication similar to the Winnipeg Satur- 
day Post and B, C. Sunset, made its first 
appearance on the 27th ult. The paper 
was brought out under great difficulties 
owing to the non-arrival of the plant and 
the paper, the latter being bronght in 
from the coast at the last minute on a 
‘‘push order’? to get out an igsue 
atall, The editorial, journalistic and 
typographical work suffers in no way by 
comparison with its rivals. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


GREAT deal has been written 
about the lawless exploits of a 
daring band of men, exploits of 

a day so recent as to seem little short 
ef incredible in the land where they 
happened or anywhere else. It is a 
story intensely dramatic, without being 
melodramatic, It is a story of men 
who were undoubtedly murderers, yet 
who as undoubtedly aroused in their 
eountrymen not hatred but a strong 
human interest, which was often sym- 
pathetic. It is the story of ‘‘the gen- 
tlemen of the Strathbogie Ranges,’’ of 
the ‘‘ Kelly Gang,’’ the last of the Aus- 
tralian bushrangers. 


It may perhaps be necessary at the 
beginning to make smooth the reception 
of that word ‘‘bushrangers.’’ It con- 
veys to many people only an idea of 
outlaws utterly detestable, unprin- 
eipled, and ruthless. The bushrangers 
eertainly did defy the law of property, 
but they never took to the road or the 
bush as intending murderers. They 
were simply, and generally youthful, 
highwaymen.. When bushranging began 
Australia’s name was ringing in the 
ears of all the adventurous world. The 

ld rush brought great multitudes. of 
esirables and undesirables, who were 
all classed under the one name— 
miners. From the mines in the in- 
terior to the cities on the seaboard the 
newly-won gold was borne by _ pack- 
saddle, under escort, and this weekly 
temptation was too great for many 
rough men with whom the chief 
law of right was might. Convicts of 
earlier days who escaped whenever pos- 
sible from the rigors of prison dis- 
eipline were also bushrangers in a 
sense, but never as Australians com- 
monly meant the term. Bushranging, 
as Power and Captain Moonlight, for 
instance, applied it and made _ it 
famous, consisted in sticking-up the 
gold escorts, horse-stealing (a sort of 
eordllary), and obtaining food by 
seizure wuere it was not given at the 
asking. 

There were always people in outlying 
stations and bush townships who sym- 
pathized with the bushrangers more or 
Jess actively—which meant supplying 
them with food and informing them of 
the movements of the police under the 
system | known ‘teleg 


Tre That may have 
exeuse sufficient to his sons 
rebellion . society as consti- 
The family consisted of three 
ms-—Ned (born in 1854), Jim (1856), 
nd Dan (1861)—and four daughters— 
Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Skillian, Kate Kelly 
and Grace Kelly. Those whom history 
ehiefly remembers are Ned, Dan, and 
Kate. Jim was never in the gang, for 
the best of all good reasons that 
during the gang’s lease of life he 
was in prison. He was sent to gaol 
in 1871 for five years on two charges 
us ef horse-stealing. | On his libera- 
MN tion in 1876 he still had a cliance, could 
he have looked ahead, of joining his 
brothers; but he straightway began 
holding up people on his own account 
in New South Wales, was quickly cap- 
tured, and was reincarcerated for a 
term of ten years. 
It is plain, therefore, that in, or 
probably before, 1871 Jim Kelly had 
entered upon the keenly exciting but 
utterly reckless life of horse-stealing— 
that is, before he was eighteen years 
eld. This seems to indicate that the 
boy’s daring spirits were a principal 
instigation. It is on record, too, that 
in the previous year Ned was arraigned 
beside the notorioys Power, and 
eharged with complicity in Power’s 
offences of the same sort. He was ac- 
quitted on the first occasion owing to 
the weakness of the evidence against 
him, but in the following year he was 
not so lucky. He was convicted on a 
similar charge, and was imprisoned for 
three years. Probably his disgrace and 


Jim’s coming in the same year set the 
sympathies of the whole family, 
whether so affected before or not, 


against the police. 

At any rate, in 1876 the Kellys seem 
to have determined on a life of revenge 
upon the law which they had defied and 
which had laid hands upon them, In 
that year Dan Kelly was concerned 
with some menibers of a family named 
Lloyd (connected with the Kellys by 
marriage) in a house-breaking ven- 
ture, and this incident was the begin’ 
ning of a chain of events which makes 
up the story of the Kelly gang. 

Before the expiration of the three 
years’ term he was condemned to serve 
Dan was at large again, and in 1877 the 
police were tollowing him all over the 
country with a warant for arrest, For 
months there was no trace or sign of 
him, but at last Constable Fitzpatrick, 
on April 15, 1878, ran him to earth at 
his home at Greta, on the Eleven Mile 
Creek, Dan was weaning lazily against 
the door-post, and coolly watched the 
eonstable ride up. 

‘*You’re my prisoner,’’ said Fitzpat- 
riek, shortly. 


‘(All right,’’ said Dan, carelessly, 
‘‘T suppose | am. You may a8 we 
come inside,’’ 

‘*May I!'’ said the constable, 


‘*What’s the little gamef’’ 


‘‘Simply that I’m not go away 
with you till I’ve had Bh nr, Bra to 
eat,’’ said Dan. 


. 
Se 
4 ° 3 


‘* You stay still where you are,’’ com- 
nanded the trooper, covering him with 
a revolver, 

Dan obeyed instantly, 

‘*Who’s inside?’’ said Fitzpatrick, 

‘*Only mother, She won’t hurt 
you.’’ 

Finally it was agreed that both 
should enter the house and have some- 
thing to eat. It was plain-that Dan 
was not armed, and that but for Mrs. 
Kelly he was alone. 

**You’re not going to take Dan away 
with you tonight?’’ said Mrs. Kelly to 


Fitzpatrick, 

“Shut up, mother!’’ said Dan. 
*fyou can’t improve matters.’’ 

‘“‘T’d like to see his warrant,’’ 


grumbled the old woman. 

**T’ve got a telegram, and that’s good 
enough for me,’’ said Fitzpatrick, 

Dan told his mother not to ‘‘make a 
row.’’ **Tt’s no good,’’ he said. 
**You’d better give us some tucker.’’ 

The two were sitting at the table, 
Dan in a position where he could see 
the window. 

**If my son Ned were only here,’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Kelly, ‘‘he’d soon chuck 
you out!’’ 

Dan glanced up quickly. 

‘*Why, here he is!’’ he said. 

Naturally, Fitzpatrick turned round 
to look through the window. In the in- 
stant Dan jumped at him and pinioned 
him. Mrs. Kelly seized an old spade 
that was standing in the chimney 
corner and dealt the trooper as heavy a 
blow over the head as she could. For- 
tunately for JSitzpatrick his helmet 
saved him the worst of it. Whether this 


paper o’ the death 


was entirely a stratagem arranged be- 
tween Dan and his mother and what 
followed was a coincidence, or whether 
the whole affair was merely the seizing 
of an opportunity, is uncertain; but in 
a few minutes’ time Ned Kelly, Skil- 
lian, and a map named Williams came 
rushing in, and Ned, seeing his brother 
wrestling with a constable, fired his re- 
volver at the latter. At that the 
struggle ceased; Fitzpatrick recognized 
that he was only exposing himself to 
certain death. 
**T am sorry I fired,’’ said Ned as 
they stood around him. ‘‘You’re the 
civilest trap I’ve ever seen, Lucky it 
was_only your arm!’’ 
They refased to allow him to depart 
until he had extracted the bullet and 
romised not to say anything about the 
neident. Fitzpatrick easily made a 
slight incision with a knife and 
squeezed out the bullet from under the 
skin, The only thing for him to do was 
to promise secrecy, which, when he had 
done, they let him go. But each side 
realized that the words were perfectly 
idle. Next day a police party arrived 
at Greta with warrants for the whole 
of the family concerned. They found 
Mrs. Kelly, Skillian, and illiame 
there, but Ned and Dan were gone. 
The three were sentenced to varying 
terms of imprisonment, and after this 
episode they drop out of the story, The 
affair then grew serious indeed. 
Ned and were joined almost im- 
mediately by two more young men— 
Bteve Hart and Joe Byrnes, as daring 
and cool-headed as themselves, For 
weeks and months they eluded twenty- 
five troopers and a number of 
trackers who were out after them. 
October in that year the constables’ 
only work was to arrest one person 
after another suspected of giving in- 


Editor: ‘‘Fifty cents an inch, 
Farmer: ‘‘Oh, I can’t. afford that; my brother was 6 feet 2.’’ 
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formation to the outlaws of police 
movements. By some it is alleged that 
about this time the Kellys were further 
excited against the police by a story of 
offence, or misinterpreted attention 
offered by a constable against their 
sister Kate, Whether this was true or 
not, they declared war in earnest 
against their pursuers, and on October 
26 occurred the first killing. ts 

Sergeant Scanlan and Constables 
Kennedy, Lonergan, and McIntyre, one 
of the police parties, had camped in the 
Wombat Range, at a spot on Stringy 
Bark Creek. The scrub here was par- 
ticularly dense, and Kennedy and 
Seanlan had gone out to reconniotre, 
while Lonergan and MelIntyre_ re- 
mained at the camp to prepare a meal, 
Lonergan was bending over a fire mak- 
ing tea, and MelIntyre was stand- 
ing near him, when four masked men 
stepped out from the serub and called 
to them to surrender. Lonergan in/ 
stantly made a dash for a tree, fum- 
bling at his revolver belt as he did so. 
He was hot dead before he reached it. 
McIntyre had no pistol about him, the 
bushrangers were in deadly earnest, 
and there was no course but to sur- 
render, Ned Kelly made him sit on 
the ground beside the camp-fire, while 
he and his companions hid in the sur- 
rounding scrub and covered him with 
their rifles. They told him that when 
the other two police came up he was to 
behave as if nothing had happened. 

Soon Kennedy and Seanlan, all un- 
suspecting, appeared. McIntyre called 
out at once, ‘‘You’d better surrender, 
Sergeant, we’re surrounded.’’ Scanlan 
darted his hand into his saddle-pocket 
for his revolver. But Kelly had seen 
him, and fired at him. The shot missed. 
Scanlan vaulted off his horse and fled 
for a tree as Lonergan had done; but 
he met Lonergan’s fate. 

Meanwhile Kennedy had _ observed 
just what had happened and the irre- 
trievable position of the police. He set 
his horse about and retired at a gallop. 
But the members of the gang were ex- 
cellent marksmen, and he had covered 
no more than a few yards before he, 
too, was brought low. Then a remark- 
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of my wr og Ril ede yer price?’’ 


able thing happened, Kennedy’s horse, 
terrified at the firing, turned and 
dashed through the camp. McIntyre, 
who had escaped notice for the moment 
that saw the second part of the tragedy, 
made a leap at the horse as it sped past 
him, and, with a supreme effort, 
straddled its back. The outlaws turned 
their combined attention towards him 
as the unreined horse made frenziedly 
through the scrub. They could scarcely 
have fuiled to hit the mark, nor did 
they. The animal fell shot through the 
heart, but before the Kellys could run 
up to kill or capture MelIntyre, that 
constable crawled into a handy wom- 
Lat’s hole, and lay low till they gave 
up the search, The result of the Wom- 
bat Creek attack was to put $2,500 on 
the head of each of the gang, and tc 
advertise their names throughout ani 
beyond Australia. 

With the police of all the countryside 
out against them, the subsequent opera- 
tions of the Kelly Gang seem ineredibly 
daring. ‘There was no authentic news 
of them for a short time, and then the 
suddenly appeared at Younghusband’s 
Station on Faithfull’s Creek. There 
they disarmed the manager and all the 
station hands, and compelled them to 
keep to the house, whose entrances 
they closed and guarded, Any who 
passed by or came near they silenced by 
the simple means of seizing them and 
forcing them into the same prison. 
After three days of this, Ned Kelly in- 
formed the ma: r that they would 
leave him, and asked for some food to 
take away and a small cheque, The 


r complied. with eac: uest 
lank the Moline desemad. ‘ther teand 


straight for Euroa. Ned walked up to 
the Euroa National Bank alone and on 
foot, but it was four o’clock, and the 
bank had closed. He knocked at the 


FAG IMALO 
Farmer (to Editor of local paper): ‘‘I want to put a notice in your news- 


manager’s private door and said he was 
travelling and wanted much to get the 
cheque cashed, He begged fo hard that 
the manager, Mr. Scott, complied, and 
let him into the bank pessege yy a pri- 
vate door, Mr, Seott was leading the 
way, had arrived at the teller’s desk, 
and had just turned, saying, ‘‘You had 
better just sign——,’’ when he found 
he was looking into Ned’s revolver. 


‘*Sorry!’’ said Kelly, with a grin. 
‘Sorry to surprise you like this when 
you’ve been so kind, Put your hands 
up, and I won’t hurt you! I’m Ned 
Kelly. . . . That’s right! Now go 
behind there and fetch out your stuff.’’ 

By this time Byrnes had joined Ned, 
and they made Mr, Scott hand over 
£1942 in gold and notes, 31 oz. of gold 
bullion, a quantity of ammunition, and 
two revolvers, One of the gang kept 

uard over the bank manager and his 
amily, while the others destroyed the 
telegraph communication. Ned Kelly 
then coolly told Mr. Scott that he 
would harness the manager’s buggy 
horse and take them all out for a drive. 
This he did, while the others bailed up 
a local store and imprisoned in it 
several townspeople. ed shortly re- 
turned calmly with Mr. Scott’s family 
in the buggy, drove them to the store, 
sent them inside, and said: 

‘*Now we’re going. You people have 
got to stay here nice and quiet till 
we’re gone half-an-hour. If anyone stirs 
from here before that,’’ he said to Mr. 
Scott, ‘‘I shall hold you responsible, 
and you'll be shot next time without 
warning,’’ 

The unwilling prisoners kept the bar- 
gain faithfully and good-humoredly. 
As soon as the news was bruited abroad 
the police gathered thickly in the 
vicinity; but the bushrangers were 
gone. Again all was quiet for weeks. 
The troopers scoured the country on 
each side of the Murray river; in New 
South Wales and Victoria alike they 
hunted, but of the notorious outlaws 
there was no clue whatever, Then all 
of a sudden the Kellys burst into the 
light of the world again at Jerilderie, 
in New South Wales. This was on 


7 
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February 8, 1879, Their reappearance 
was dramatic enough. 

It was midnight on a Saturday, The 
two local ‘constables, Devine and 
Richards’ had gone to bed, when a man 
knocked at the door and called out, in 
response to a gruff ‘‘What’s up?’’ that 
there had been ‘‘a row down at the pub 
and a man was killed.’’ The police- 
men told him to wait outside for a mo- 
ment while they dressed. When they 
came out hurriedly they rushed into the 
arms of the Kellys, who were waiting 
for them. It was a masterly ruse. Ned 
placed both constables in their own 
cells, and dressed Byrnes and Hart in 
their uniforms, so that no suspicions 
wget be aroused in anyone passing. 
All day Sunday they stayed in the 
police station. On Monday, while still 
no news of the event was abroad, they 
held up the hotel and made it a tem- 
porary prison for several inhabitants 
of Jerilderie who happened to be on the 
scene, Ned then proceeded through the 
back yard of the hotel to the local bank 
(which abutted thereon), walked into 
the office, held a revolver at the teller, 
whose manager was enjorin a bath up- 
stairs, and laid him an the assistant 
under arrest. He marched them over 
to the hotel, where Dan, Byrnes, and 
Hart were on guard at different ap- 

roaches, and then went back for Mr. 
arleton, the manager, who was in the 
bathroom, and the contents of the 
bank’s safe. The amount of the haul 
was just over $10,000. Ned marched 
about round the hotel like the com- 
manding officer of a town under mar- 
tial law—which was, indeed, practic- 
ally Jerilderie’s case. The Kellys kept 


over the hotel-prison, weiehing 
 ggpeoes but their tempo pri- 
soners, however much sete AEE 2 § 
could do nothing but lai and wonder 


at their daring in allowing the hotel- 
keeper to go on selling liquor in the 
bar. to. casual customers on his word of 
honor that he would raise no alarm. 
After holding the town for nearly four 
days, Ned Kelly withdrew his little 
band and rode off again into obscurity. 


The excitement in all the Colonies 
grew intense. Rewards of $10,000 a head 
were offered for the members of the 
Kelly gang, dead or alive, But the 
sympathizers with the latter 
steadily in number, and the offer of 
reward was fruitless. It seems past 
believing that these four men could 
have lived for over a year in a re- 
stricted part of the country, which wae 
overrun by police and black trackers, 
and yet that no definite news even 
should have been heard of them, Never. 
theless, such was the case. Not till the 
end of June, 1880, did the last aet 
begin. 

On June 27 the Kellys murdered a 
man named Aaron Sherritt, in partiew- 
larly shriftless fashion. Sherritt haa 
previously been engaged to a sister of 
Byrnes’s, but the gang suspected him 
of dallying with the police, One day, 
when Sherritt approached the house 
where Byrnes’s family lived, to see his 
sweetheart, as usual, Mrs. Byrnes de- 
nounced him, and charged him with 
attempting to betray her son. She for- 
bade him the house and broke off the 
match with her daughter. A few days 
afterwards Ned waylaid a Germaa 
gardener named Weeks, led him near 
to Sherritt’s house, and then coverin 
him with a rifle ordered him to wall 
up to the house and call ‘‘Aaron!’’ 
Sherritt came outside the door to dis- 
cover who called him, and the Kellys, 
hidden near by, shot him at sight. 


Either the gang knew that police 
were near, or they were unwilling te 
decamp instantly. They did not ge 
far. The alarm was spread by Sher- 
ritt’s relatives, but the Kellys calmly 
rode to the’ Glenrowan Inn, close at 
hand, and placed all those on the pre- 
mises under arrest. The inn was near 
a railway line, and hearing that a train 
load of troopers were coming upon 
them, Ned forced some linesmen whom 
he found there to tear up some of the 
rails. The bushrangers then prepared 
to rake the train, when wrecked, with 
rifle fire. But the train was warned by 
the stationmaster, who had fled up the 
line. Soon the constables arrived, and 
it was plain to the gang that they must 
make their last stand. 

Still debonair, but resolute, they en- 
tered the Glenrowan Inn, barricaded 
all the doors, and waited. The police 
surrounded the inn, but their position 
was difficult, for the Kellys would not 
surrender, and to fire upon the inn only 
meant endangering the lives of the in- 
nocent townspeople whom the  bush- 
rangers had shut up with themselves. 
However, the gang began a fusilade 
upon the constables’ cordon, and the 
besiegers had no course but to returm 
the fire. After some hours, towards 
evening, one of the women called out te 


the police from the v d: p-bhak, thax 
wore huvderere; "ara that t eir bullets 
had killed two of her children. The 


Kellys then hoisted a flag of truce while 
all the entrapped residents left the inn. 
That done, the fire grew hotter than 
ever. The wooden building was pep- 
pered and riddled with shot. At length 
one bold constable crept up with ar 
armful of grass and fired it under the 
wall. J 

Directly the wood caught fire and the 
smoke began to rise a strange sight ap- 
peared. The police held their fire for 
a moment while they gazed in amaze- 
ment. A giant, it seemed, clad im 
curious ironmongery, stalked out of the 
burning inn and advanced into the 
open. A constable fired, and a savage 
yell as the figure dropped to the ground 
proclaimed that the monster was 
human. The attackers rushed up, and 
the wounded absurdity, dressed im 
armor made of ploughshares, fired 
wildly with a revolver all around him. 
It was Ned Kelly, daring and original 
to the last. Other police burst, 
at risk of their lives, into the rapidly 
burning inn, and found there the bodies 
of the other three bushrangers dead on 
the floor—whether by the law’s hand or 
their own was never discovered. 


The redoubtable Ned was hanged 
later: in the same year, after a strong 
petition had been presented to the 
authorities against his execution! That 
date is from this present distant only 
twenty-nine years, and many can te 
the story from personal owledge. 
Yet even to their minds it relates itself 
to an age that has long departed. 


HEN the new boarder went inte 
the dining-room and sat down, 


there was only one other per- 
son at the table. The new boarder had 


a kind heart and thought he would be 
affable, 


“‘T s’pose pon 've boarded here for 
some timef’’ he said to the other man. 
‘*Yes; quite a while.’’ 
‘‘How is it? Any good?’’ 
‘*Yes, pretty fair. I have no com- 
plaint to make,’’ : 
‘*Landlady treat you decent?’’ 
‘*Well, perhaps I ought to’’—and 
then he "hesitated, * 
‘*Oh, never mind, old man,’’ said the 
new boarder, ‘‘That’s all right, I’m on. 


But, say, mebbe you never tried chuck-, 


ing her under the chin once in a while. 
That’s the way to get on with ’em. 1 
never had a landlady that didn’t treat 
me Al yet. Tt’s all in the way you 
handle ’em. See! I’ll bet I can live 
here for a month on end without being 
asked for a shilling. Watch me banter 
her when she comes in. Before this time 


herew she’ll be telling me her fam- 
rf istory. Poor old girl! She looks as 
if she’d her troub bly got 
tied up to some John who was 
about man eno to shoo ¢ ms out 


of the yard, that’s all. My name’s 
Smith. Let’s see, I haven’t heard 
have 1?” i 
{‘No—no, I believe not. But it does- 
n't matter. sug just the landlady’s hus 


_——_. 


Lodge Cards 
ee 
M. W. OF A, 

SUNALTA CAMP NO. 13863 | 
Meets in Oddfellows’ Hall, Crossfield, 
the Second Thursday and Fourth” Satur- 
day of each month. 

Visiting neighbors welcome. 
nas. MeKay, 

pp oF 


Gro. O, Davis, 
Clerk and Seeretary. | 


CROSSFIELD LODGE I. 0. O. F. 


No. C g A 


Meets Every Wednesday Night in the 
Oddfellows Hall at 7.30 p.m. 


Visiting Brethren Welcome. 


James Dryburgh, Rec.-Sec. 


“No 
Meets 


1906. 


Surrender,’’ No. 
Tuesday on or before. the Full] 


Moon. — Visiting brethren always wel- | 

come, 

fieo, W. Boyee, \. Wheeler, H 
W.M Secy. | 


the. 
‘anabian OrneR 
ORESTEps 


NT ENY 


OF 


\ 


Court Prairie Flower No. 1157 


Meets the first Saturday and third Mon- 
day in the month. Visiting — brethren 
always welcome. For further information 
write any of the brethren. 

D, Ontkes, James Mewhort 
CO. Re Ree. See. 


A NEN SN BD 


——f refessional-Cards 


—— eo. 


C. W. MOORE, 


BARRISTER, SOLICITOR, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


Carstairs, Alberta 


Will be at Crossfield every Thursday. 


Dr. LARGE, 


Dentist, ‘ Carstairs, 
Will be at the Alberta Hotel, Crossfield, 
Every Thursday. 
AT CARSTAIRS OFFICE 
Every Day, Except Wednesday and 
Thursday. 


For Quick Sale of Real Estate 
IN THE 


Acme District 


List Your Property With 


McClain & May, 


ACME, - ALTA. 
TAPSCOL, P.O, 
MONEY TO LOAN AT LOWEST RATES 


Insurance placed in Best Companies. 


We have some fine farm lands for sale 
and invite prospective’ purchasers to give 
us acall, 


YEAQS AGO people used to 
meke themselves heard by 
sheoutiog from the house tops. 

If you tried that to-day you 
would probebly have to eppeer 
before » commission in insanity, 

NOW-A-PAYS the business 
men uses our Want Ads, 
Deparighied WE bp BW MCeniy 


| Crosstield, Alberta, each Friday, 


es , . | 
| fairly launched under its new man-| 


Vit behooves us 


| paper which in no way clashes with | 


calling in 


THE CHRONICLE, CROSSFIELD, 


| keep before the public eye. Let us 
your your yields 


and your prices, for publication. 
It means that people, who may be 


The 


Crossfield Chronicle 


SUBSCRIPTION price. $1.00 per year in 
advance; or $1.50 if not paid in advance. 


have personals, 


buyers, residing at outside points 


Pcsiisnen at the Chronicle office, at| hear of you through our columns. 
| It builds the paper, builds the town, 
ry ; 

| increases the value of your land and 
sak ‘ 3 ‘ | rings j rchasers so ‘ys 
Transient advertisments, 50 cents per | brings in purcha ‘ rs and settlers. 
inch for first insertion; and 25 cents for| Boost for all that is in you, we are 
each subsequent insertion. Payable in 
advance, 


Rates 


| hear to help in the movement. 


| Sambi 
Business locals. 10 cents per line first | 


sub-| We feel that we should use a little 


insertion; and 5 cents per line each | 


sepuent insertion. | of our space this week in explanation 
« Legal advertisments, 
for first insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 


’ ing of advertisements, 
sequent Insertion. 


a& paragraph 
Commercial contract rates upon applic- 
ation, 


In 


}our paper on time we must set apart 


| local columns. order to issue 
| 


K. M. SEAGER, 


[certain hours for newspaper work 
Korror, jand run the office 


upon a 


which, apart from no unseen oceur- 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1909. /rence. allows of a regular appearance 
}of the periodical. — To do so we are 

Our Aims. | obliged to-set a time: limit: for the 
}receiving of changes of advertise. 

ic ' : ’ ’e puarantee a taHERnY 
Mhis week witnesses the paper | Ment We guarantee ‘to alter any 


advertisement the change for which 


m4 lis brought in before 6 Tues- 
agément; ant so, m our. opinion, | ; a in efor ; p.m. on Tur 

F . : day night for insertion » issue 
to write a few lines} 48 Nghe . ‘ in: the issue 
: ‘ ) ssame week. Changes arrivir 
in order to acquaint: our readers | ‘ ae Sore Week Se Ne 


later will be inserted if time permits, 


;With our xims; the policy we are | W td ; 
* 1: e Wot ask ur i Fertuisers 
} adopting and intend to pursue. Mebite re lh ae alin * ulvertisers to 
; ; § bear in mind the fact that the get- 
One of our ideas. is to turn’ out, 


; : ‘ : ting in of “‘copy’’ early is a great 
as far as is possible, a strictly local | e : : ‘ 


help to the printer. 


l'the dailies. for we. assume that all) cee ei 


our readers take one or more dailies} The following appeared in the 
from which they learn the happen- | 
ings of world We| 
to give our the 
news of the locality in which. they | 


Okotoks Advanee as a. heading: 
wide import. {Subjict of Illustration] 
Rev. Andrew Sinith 


Apart from the typograhieal ef: | 


wish subscribers 
feet we would again draw the atten-| 


reside, a function filled by no other | 
tion of our readers to the fact that 


In conneetion with this! 
matter we would say that in order} 
to attain this end we niust rely to a/ 


periodical, 
even a minister is sometimes drag- 
ged into the limelight: but not, we 
certamn extent upon our readers, the| trust; in this case anyway, in the 
more particularly so.those. residing | role of ‘that terrible example,’’ 

in rural communities, who can by 


CHURCH SERVICES 


METHODIST 


. Egy . | 
letting us know of items, cither by | 


person.or through the} 
mails, materially aid us in-the out. | 
put ‘ofa paper which contains ‘‘all 
the local news.’? Methodist Sunday School ‘service _ is 
Our political attitude may be sum- held every Sunday atternoom at 2.30 p.m. 
med up in the one word ‘““Indepen-| Methodist Church service is held every 


dent.’? As many people differ as| Sunday afternoon at 3.30 p.m. 


to what constitutes a really indepen-| There will be a Bible Class. in. the 
dent newspaper we will explain | Methodist Church at 2 30 p. m. 
little more exactly our stand. We! Everybody is cordially invited. 

will report any political mee ting Rei Wie As Sane, 
held in the locality by any political | . Pastor. 
party, letting our readers know the 

views of and attitude adopted by the| Base 

speaker or speakers. This we elain: PRESBYTERIAN 
constitutes “"News;’? but, on the! presbyterian Chureh Service held in 


Methodist Chureh every Sunday evening 
at 7.50 p.m, 


other hand we will not comment in| 
Way upon 
vocated by or condemned 
political faction. 


any any measures ad-_ 


by any|  Eyerybody is cordially invited. 


Pastor. 


| 

| 

Rev. Menzigs, 
| 

| 


Editorial Notes. 


We thank our advertisers for their! 


12 cents per line/ of our attitude regarding the chang- | 


concerning which appears in our! 


system | 


| ing in your garden?" 


ALBERTA. 


Practical Superstition. 

“Are vou superstitions?” 

“In a practical way.” 

“How is that?’ 

“Well, | never walk under a -ladder 
nuless | feel sure it won't fall on me, 
and | always expect bad lock when 
pursned by a mad bull across a tot in 
which there are just thirteen acres,”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

<tenseetntieniasnteitiaetcess 
Survival of Fittest. 

Miss Helen Mathers thinks that the 
decline of the novel is due to a large 
extent to motorears,. There is no doubt 
| that a large class of readers have been 
almost entirely eliminated by these 
vehicles. We refer to those persons 
who used to read as they walked along 
the roadway.—London Punch. 

tienes iipeiilncalabibditsian 
Envy. 

Madge (prondly—Did you see that 
handsome man | just danced with? 
Kate—Yes; he has a jealous wife, who 
will allow him to dance only with the 
plainest girl in the room.—Boston 
franscript. 

—inntninneptenamcnsientiaaks 

Many a young man starts in to work 
fired with a noble ambition. Then the | 
‘tunbition evaporates, and he gets fired. 
~Chicugo News, 


Alberta 
Hotel 


Good 


Accommodation 


Reasonable 
Rates 


Geo. Stratton 


Proprietor 


The Dental Ornaments. * Poor 

Visitor (passing through dining room 
with little Tommy, discovers mince pie 
op sideboard)—Heigho, but that’s a fine | 
pie! Who made it? 

Tommy—Gran’ma; she always makes | 
the pies. 

Visitor—Does she, indeed? Well, I'd | 
like to get my teeth into that one. 

Tommy—You would, eh? Well, gran’- 
ma’s got ahead of you. Don't you, see | 
the prints of her’p all around the edges? | 
—Boston Courier, : | 


Wall Paper? 


We have some excellent wall 
paper selling from 8 to 20c. 
per roll, 

Four books of samples. to 
choose from. 


We can do everything in the 
painting line. 


_ i 


Trespaesing. |Buggies and Signs a Specialty 
“You accuse this aviator of trespass. | 


SACKETT & BRUELS 
CROSSFIELD. 


“Yes, judge. 1 caught him among | 
my air currents.’—New York Herald. 


“Before a man is thirty he falls in 
love with every pretty girl be looks at.” 

“Yes, and after he is thirty he falls 
in love with every pretty girl who 
looks at him.”—Stray Stories. 


Youth and Old Age. | 
| GHAS. DICKENS 


(From Edinburgh) 
WATCHMAKER 


331 
8th Ave. East, 
Calgary. 
“Just. below The 


Queens,’’ 


Rivals. 

Knicker~You have a boy in college | 

and ai girt cultivating her voice* | 

Bocker—Yes. and I don’t know whici 
has the better yell.—Brooklyn Life. 


Te 


JOE. DEWSBURY | 


Shoe Repairer 


BOOTS AND SHOES NEATLY 
AND PROMPTLY REPATRED 


Watches ete., received in Crossfield; by 
i. J. Benton, Barber. 


COAL 
$2.00 Per Ton. 


We have leased our coal 
mine on Sec. 19-29-5 west of 
the 5th, to Robert Dunsmuir, 
one of the best coal miners in 
Alberta. All coal will be 
screened and put out in first 
class shape. A 100 ft. barn and 
good bunk house has also been 
built for the use of patrons. 


SIMON DOWNIE & SONS 


CARSTAIRS. 


| Next Door to Chronicle Office, Crossfield, 
Closed on Mondays, 


DISC 
SHARPENING. 


Now is the time to bring your Dises 


to be sharpened at 


JOHN FREW’S 


Shoeing ‘Forge. 


generous support and trust to yene- | r u a Reader } 
fit them through the ageney — of our | e 


columns. The results they obtain, | 


however, depend in no small meas: | 


ure upon themselves, inasmuch, a If you are one who derives 


the usuul amount of pleasure from reading the following 


the manner in which they use their} remarkable offers should appeal both to your literary and bargain gaining instincts. 


space and the ‘‘catchiness’’ of their| 
advertisements counts for much, | 
The ‘‘display’’? of the advertise- | 
ment and the matter of circulation | 
we will attend to ourselves. 


After mature deliberation we have | 
arrived at the conelusion that this 
paper shall be issued on Friday in 
future. We are led to this step by 
the fact that the rural mails leave 
town on Friday; and a Saturday 
issue means that the paper is nearly 
a week old hefore readers residing 
at these outlying points receive their 
paper. The change we feel con- 
fident will result in satisfaction to 
both readers and advertisers. 


| 


In our paper this week we have 
some correspondence from the 
Rosebud District. This is what we 
want for our paper. All the rural 
districts should send in their quota 
of news. Advertise your district, 


LaF eat x i Ase Psat 


The Chronicle ana 


Get Busy. 


The Edmonton Morning Journal for one year $4.00 
The Edmonton Evening Journal for one year $4.00 
The Edmonton Weekly Journal for one year $1.50 
Tne Weekly Grain Growers’ Guide for one year $1.75 
Farm Crops until January Ist, 1911 $1.50 
The Calgary Daily News for one year $3.50 


Semi-weekly Bulletin & Toronto Weekly Globe, one year $2.25 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Toronto Weekly Mail, one year 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Winnipeg Free Press, one year $2.2/ 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Western Home Monthly, a year $2. 


Semi-weekly Bulletin & Family Herald, one year $2.40 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Winnipeg Telegram, a year $2.50 
Semi-weekly Bulletin & Farmers’ Advocate, one year $3.00 
ithe Farmer’s Advocate and Home Journal 2.25 
The Nor’-West Farmer $1.75 
The Western Home Monthly $1.25 


These are genuine bargains. Subscribe now 


and get a supply of good reading for the winter 
months. Watch the “‘Ad’' for further offers. 


Subscribe Now. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


mr 


: 
{ 
: 
{ 


toryettes 


A™ you related to Barney 
O’Brien?’’ Thomas O’Brien was 
once asked. 
**Very distantly,’’ replied Thomas. 
**Y was me mother’s first child—Barney 
was th’ sivinteenth.’ 


LOW me, if this ain’t a swindle,’’ 
exclaimed old Farmer Hodge, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Here I’ve went and 

bought a typewriting machine, think: 
ing it would do my writing for me with. 
eut any trouble, and I find you can’t 
write with it unless you know bow tc 
play the piano.’’ i 


8. PILLS: ‘‘Why are you always 
so careful to inquire what your 
patients eat? Does it assist your 

diagnosis?’’ 

Dr. Squills: ‘‘Yes; I can form some 
idea from their dinners what to charge 
’em.’’ 

* . *. 

ANDY M’NAB: ‘‘Aye, and it was 
a fearfu’ thing I saw!’’ 

Friend¢ ‘‘What fearfu’ thing 
@id you seo, Sandy?’’ 

Sandy M’Nab: ‘‘Why, Donald M’- 
Donald walkin’ down the street on Sun- 
day, and lookin’ just as happy as if it 
wes a week day.’’ 


« * . 


CONVICT in a German prison had 
been extremely refractory. One 
morning the warder said to the 

keeper, ‘‘I say, Huber, the scoundrel 
is acting worse than ever. Put him on 
bread and water.’’ 

**But he is really doing two fast 
days.’’ 

*«Then give him a cookery book to 


read.’’ 
* * * 


HE new colored laundress had just 
returned the week’s wash. Said 
the lady of the apartment: 

*'Delia, these clothes are done up 
v well indeed.’’ 

*?Yes, I was taught laundry work at 
Hampton School.’’ 4 

**80 you went to Hampton, did you? 
It’s a very good school.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, it’s a very good school,’’ 
applied the dusky washerlady judicially. 
‘*But they teach no languages there.’’ 

GENTLEMAN lying on his death- 
A bed was questioned by his in- 
consolable . ctive widow. 
**Poor Mike,’’ aid she, *is there an- 


nythin’ that wud make ye comfortable? 
Annythin’ ye ask for get for ye.’’ 
Plane ** Ker responded ‘‘T 


t’ink I’d ‘@ wee taste of the ham I 
smell a-boilin’ in the kitchen.’’ 

‘*Arrah, go-on,’’ responded Bridge 
<«Divil a bit of that ham ye’ll get. "Tis 
fer the wake.”” 


—- 


BENEVOLENT New York woman 
was visiting a lower East Side 
Sunday school. To test the apt- 

mess of a particularly indigent cluster 
of pupils she took the class in hand to 
question them. ‘‘Children, which is the 
greatest of all virtues?’’ Not one an- 
swered. *‘‘Think a little. What is it £ 
am doing when I give up time and 
pleasure to come down among you for 
your moral good?’’ A grimy fist went 
up. ‘‘Well, what am I doing, little 
bey?’’ 
**Buttin’ in!’’ 


* ° * 


HE shades of night were falling fast 
As through the Arctic regions 
passed 
A man who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A hammer with this strange device: 
**DoceCooksaliar! ’’ 


‘*Try not the mud!’’ the old man said; 
‘*Present the proof and close your head; 
The lecture platform’s deep and wide! ’’ 
And loud the clarion voice replied: 
‘*DocCooksaliar! ’’ 


‘*Beware the Ananias herd! 

Beware the short and ugly word!’’ 

This was the publie’s last Good-night. 

4 voice replied, far down the height: 
**DocCookealiar! ’’ 


A has-been of Chautauquas’ round, 
Beneath oblivion’s snow was found 
Still grasping, in his hand of icec, 
That hammer with the strange device: 
**DocCookesaliar! ’’ 


Have you 
heard the 
LATEST 
SONG ?? 


It’s am our - 
new double dise 
Records. 


VICTOR, EDISON, COLUMBIA 
AND HORNLESS ORCHESTRELLES 


Own one of these and you can hear world- 
famous selections in your own home, Ask 
Local Agent or your address will bring free 
catalogue. 


Nordheimer :'4%°% ¢o., uro, 


(Established 1840) 


wi $ © A i 
eters Warercone il Postage ve. 


Bverything in Musical Supplies. 


Not only the houses of the Mexicans 
but whatever you admire is yours. If 
you express a sentiment of approbation 
of anything, the owner at once says: 
‘*Senor, it is yours’’; but he simply in- 
tends something flattering, and you are 
therefore not expected to accept any- 
thing that is offered to you. An amus- 
ing story is told of Sir Spencer St. John, 
the English ambassador, which illus- 
trates how this national courtesy often 
provokes embarrassment. Sir Spencer, 
who is a gallant old bachelor, was prom- 
enading with some ladies in the park 
when he met a nurse girl with a bright- 
eyed baby. The ladies stopped to ad- 
mire the little one, and Sir Spencer 
asked whose child it was. ‘‘Senor, it is 
your own,’’ replied the nurse, with a 
courtesy. Sir Spencer has never in- 
quired as to the parentage of pretty 
children since, 


JAPAN’S CONTROL OF THE 
PACIFIC 


HE control of the Pacific is award- 
ed to Japan by at least two writ- 
ers, one an American, the other 

a Japanese — Homer Lea and Satori 
Kato. The former states his views in 
‘The Valor of Ignorance,’’ a work 
which contains an array of arguments 
to show that America, in comparison 
with Japan, is unprepared for a struggle 
with the Eastern Asiatics and that Ja- 
pan has already practical control of the 
Pacific and could without efficient re- 
sistance seize the Philippines, Hawaii, 
Panama, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. Maj.-Gen, J. P. Story, 
U.S.A., in the introduction to Mr. Lea’s 
work, thus summarizes and indorses 
that writer’s conclusion: 


‘‘Japan has now supremacy in the 
Pacific. In the event of war, that su- 
premacy could not be challenged until 
after we had constructed a sufficient 
fleet of colliers. Japan can within three 
months land on the Pacific Coast 400,- 
000 troops, and seize, with only insig- 
nificant resistance, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles, A bar- 
rier of mountains and deserts. make the 
defense of the Pacific Slope an easy 
matter against an attack from the East, 
and only from that direction could the 
United States hope to recapture its lost 
territory. Mr. Lea clearly shows 
that we are confronted by conditions 
which may imperil our national secur- 
ity, peace, and welfare. No eandid 
mind, who carefully reads Mr. Lea’s 
page oe rc Rod one na . It 

to 0 that the boo! ma ore ; 
a public sentiment threughout the 
country. which will leag, to a full and 
serious consideration of a ‘ 
which should no longer be ignored.’’ 


This double testimony agrees in gen- 
eral with the views of the Japanese ex- 
pert, given in the Hamburger Nach- 
riehten, a journal generally favorable to 
Japan. The title of this brochure of 
the Tokyo speculator is entitled ‘‘Mas- 
tery of the Pacific,’’ and it opens with 
a sarcastic reference to the cruise round 
the world made by the American squad- 
ron, of which we read: 


‘In conducting their modern armada 
round the world the United States of 
America have merely made a marvel- 
ous display of naval luxury.’’ 


The writer proceeds to state that Ja- 
pan has mastered her problem of naval 
construction. The Government can pro- 
duce at home materials, including steel, 
needed for their shipbuilding, Labor and 
materials are much cheaper in Japan 
than in,either America or even Europe. 
The personnel of the Japanese Navy is 
composed of patriots, well known in the 
districts to which they belong. These 
nen scareely demand salaries or wages. 
To quote the words of this writer: 


‘In the event of war, Japan could, 
as if aided by the wand of a magician, 
overrun the Pacific with fleets manned 
by men who have made Nelson their 
model and transported to the armadas 
of the Far East the spirit that was vic- 
torious at Trafalgar. Whether 
Japan avows it or not, her persistent 
aim is to gain the hegemony af the 
Pacific. 

‘*Although peace seems to prevail 
over the world at present, no one can 
tell how soon the nations may be en- 
tangled in war. It does not need the 
English alliance to secure success for 
Japan. That alliance may be dissolved 
at any moment, but Japan will suffer 
no defeat. Her victory will be won by 
her men, not by armor plates, things 
weak in comparison.’’ 


DUCK GROUNDS 


EEP your ear to the ground on this, 
duck hunters. Of course, we 
all know that there has been 

a lot of land — and water — grab- 

bed off by men with more money 

than sense of fairness, up around 

Lake Manitoba, And we know, too, 

that there are a lot of people who are 

sore over it. Further than that, if any- 
body asks us how. we feel about it, we 
tell the truth and say we are sore, too, 

It is only human nature to be sore 

when we have to stand by and see some 

game hog spread his money over rights 
and privileges that should be common 
to the people, and say: ‘‘It is mine.’’ 

The man that doesn’t get sore about 

such things as that, is made of jute 

and stuffed with sawdust. 

But sce: The thing is legal under the 

laws of Manitoba, The land that this 

amiable e hog Kirchhoffer has shut 
off is his. He bought it and owns it 
the same as he owns the land his house 
stands on and he has the same right to 
the duck swamp as he has to his back 

ard or lawn. This is lamentable, but 
¢ appears to be true unless some clever 
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lawyer can pick a hole in the process 
by which the land was conveyed and 
upset the title; otherwise, Mr, Kirch- 
hoffer is all right under the law and as 
long as he complies with the law’s 
requirements, no man may interfere 
with him except at his own risk. And 
Kirchhoffer has about four thousand 
acros of good duck marsh under his 
claws, all legally acquired and yo 
held; a good deat of God’s green eart 
for one man to set aside and say that 
he and his friends may hunt it and no- 
body else. 


But—it is true; they may and we 
may not and that is where the rumpus 
rose, and where it will go on rising 
until the laws that govern such things 
are likely to be changed. For I must 
tell you that the sportsmen who have 
no barrels to open, but who love sport 
quite as well as though they had, are 
going to stir things up a bit about this 
game preserve stunt that is being put 
on up at the Lake. And it is high 
time they did. Money comes so exsily 
—and sometimes so unworthily—in this 
new, rich country, that it might be 
only a short time until all the duck 
marshes will be gobbled up by these 
sports sharks and then the common min 
would have to go to the wild lands up 
north before he could have his bit of 
shooting. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about this amoug the min whe went to 
the Lake this year. It is mighty aggra- 
vating to see flags stuck up along a 
marsh that is generally free—and was 
all free until lately—and to know that 
you must not go inside the lines thus 
marked if you wish to be more or less 
than a trespasser. It makes a man’s 
red corpuscles get redder and boil up 
some, and that is just what it did to 
the Clandeboye hunters this year. They 
held little councils —of war, always 
war—and they decided to do something. 
Just what, they don’t know yet. Some 
of them swore they would hunt where 
they pleased and when they pleased and 
would make it very sultry for any 
body who tried to stop them. Of 
course, there is no sense in that, be- 
cause if a man is protected by the law 
the way to beat him is by the law, not 
against it. 

And so there is likely to be a meet 
ing called pretty soon to which every 
sportsman will be invited and it is one 
superlatively best bet that there will be 
some speeches made there that will 
make the varnish on the woodwork curl 
up and frizzle in the heat. They’ro sure 
sore, these chaps, and some of ’em are 
men who hold down good places in life. 
‘They haven’t enough of the long green 
to buy up a township of duck marsh 
ond most of ’em wouldn’t do it if they 
had. But they have sperting blvod of 
the sort that rebels at being shut out 


joyed for years and 
know where they 
ing to land for 


gorralling of the mimrsl 

they are just going’ gether and 

eo if there. isn’ to any 

more of the m om slipping 
ow how it can be 


away. They don’t. i 
done—or if it can—but they’re going 
to make a try at it, and if I have the 
bunch sized up right, they will get 
through to the place where laws are made 
and unmade—the legislature—and when 
they get there, you watch out and see 
something more than feathers fly. Some 
of the best men’ in this country are 
dead in love with sport, and the man 
who is really a good sportsman, stands 
for a square deal for himself and for 
everybody else—no more, no less. More 
than that, what he stands for he gener- 
ally gets, so it will be a busy time for 
somebody when the sore sportsmen get 
started. 


The Horseman 


The department of agriculture at 
Washington, of which Dr. Norman Cole- 
man was'the first secretary and who 
laid its foundations so broad and deep 
that it has added countless millions to 
the agricultural wealth of the continent, 
has recently issued a census of the num- 
ber of horses, mules, and asses in the 
world, compiled from the best official 
and other reliable resources. These sta- 
tistics show that there are in the world 
at the present time 95,219,000 horses, 
7,493,000 mules, and 8,520,000 asses. 
The United States is credited with °23,- 
648,522 horses, and the number of mules 
as 4,240,399, but this is probably away 
below the mark. 

Horses are now worth $95.64 each, and 
mules $107.84 each, according to the 
new Year Book, These prices are the 
highest on record, and they indicate 
a total of about $3,000,000,000 as the 
value of the country’s horse stock. The 
price of horses has increased more than 
one hundred per cent. in the last ten 
years, and each succeeding year has 
seen not only higher prices, but a great- 
er number of horses in the country. 

Farm horses alone have increased in 
numbers from 13,000,000 to, 20,000,000 
since the year 1900, and in value from 
$44.61 each to $95.64 each, The 710,- 
000 farm horses of New York state are 
valued at $81,000,000, an average of 
about $114 each. Illinois has more farm 
horses than any other state in the 
Union, with a total of 1,623,000, valued 
at $109 each. Only four other states 
have more than 1,000,000 horses on 
farms. These are Iowa, with 1,419,000; 
Texas, with 1,342,000; Kansas, with 
1,152,000, and Nebraska, with 1,035,000. 
Counting horses in cities, however, New 
York’s equine population would doubt- 
less exceed 1,000,000. 

New Mexico has the poorest, and 
Rhode Island the best horses in the 
country, according to the government 
statistics. The average value in New 
Mexico is $41, and in Rhode Island, 
$126. 

Statistics found in the new Year Book 
afford a line on the number of horses 
now in the world, as follows: 


North America............. 27,888,931 
South America............ 9,511,594 
D0 Re See eee i enn ear 43,563,225 
NT SEE SER beter eeeyy er et PaaS Pe 11,630,302 
kee TS SS rane Rn aD Sree 885,113 
or UT Rae Bice eer iem ir srr ocr Bra 2,232,408 

- Totals. ... 95,711,573 

Russia | nations in the num- 
ber of its a total of 30,729,- 
165 in i and Asiatic prov- 
inces, tho proper is a little 
hehind the | States, hoving..only- 


20,934,415 horses, Together the two 
countries possess a majority of all the 
horses in the world. Germany leads the 
other countries of Europe with 4,345,- 
043, while Austria/Hungary is a close 
second with 4,264,571. France ranks 
third with 8,094,698, and Great Britain 
and Ireland fourth, with 2,151,371. 

In this census of the world’s horse 
stock, mules are not included, though to 
all intents and purposes they are horses. 


North America has 4,655,999 mules, of |: 


which 4,240,399 are in the United States. 
South America is credited with 865,793, 
Europe with 1,617,608, Asia with 56,256, 
Africa with 296,294, and Oceania with 
1,899, making a total for the whole 
world of 7,493,849. 


Spain is the stronghold of the male. 
Having only 451,000 hofses, or about as 
thany as the state of California, it has 
810,000 mules, or as many as all-other 
countries of Europe, including Russia, 
which has practically no mules, 

Domesticated asses, which take the 
place of horses in many mountainous 
countries, are far more numerous tham 
American horsemen would be likely te 
guess, There are 112,000 of them im 
the United States, while Mexico has 
288,000, the Argentine Republic 285,000, 
and Venezuela 313,000, or more asses 
than both horses and mules. Italy, with 
955,000 horses, has 849,000 asses; Spaim 
774,000, France 361,000, and all Europe 
2,728,000, as compared with 414,000 im 
all North America. British India has 
1,300,000 asses, and Asia Minor 2,50@,- 
000 of the 4,000,000 in all Asia. The 
horseless age seems a long way off. 

* * * 


Some people seem to think that the 
colts can live out in all kinds of weather 
and thrive on any kind of food they 
ean get. This is a great mistake, how- 
ever, Colts, like any other young ani- 
mals, must be kept growing by carefai 
feeding and care if the best horses are 
made of them. Now is the time of year 
to prepare for feeding and sheltering 
the colts. Up to this time there has 
been plenty of grass, but these heavy 
frosts will soon stop the growth of the 
grass and the colts will not get enough 
to eat. Make your preparations to feed 
them a little, gradually increasing. the 
amount as the grass becomes shorter. 
Fix a small inclosure in the pasture 
where the colts run, so that they can rum 
under the rails at a gap, but mares wi 
be excluded. If this inclosure is made 
near the salting or watering place the 
mares will not be so liable to toll the 
colts away before they are through eat- 
ing. Oats with a little bran mixed im 
them make an excellent feed. Feed 
once a day and lightly at first. In a 
little while they can be fed twice a day 
and will eat a quart of feed daily. 


a i HE teacher was questioning a class 
of boys on the subject of 

‘‘birds.’’ Having received cor- 
rect answers to the questions about 
feathers, bill, feet, and wings he put 
the question: ‘‘What is it a bird eam 
do that I am unable to do?’’ ‘‘Fly,’’ 
was the answer he hoped to get. For 
several moments the boys thought, but 
gave no answer. At last one held up 
his hand. ‘‘ Well, my lad what is it?’’ 

‘*Lay an egg, sir,’’ said the boy. 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE 


Only eight weeks required. Free Tools 


Posifions secured at $14 to $20 
per week. 
Wonderful demand for barbers. 


Call or write for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Call and see Canada’s largest 
and finest Barber Shop. 


MOLER BARBER COLLEGE 
222 Pacifie Ave. Winnipeg 
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AVIATION 


‘*What is an aviator, paw?’’ 

‘An aviator is a man who goes up in the air,’’ 
‘¢ Are all men who go up in the air aviators?’’ 
‘*No, son, there are men who go up in the air who are not aviators.’’ 

‘*Por instance, when your mother told the milkman that there wasn’t enough milk in her 


quart, he went up in the air, but he was not an aviator, he was a liquidator. 


denied it, your mother said he was a prevarieator.’’ 
‘‘Then it is only a bad man who goes up in the air who is not an aviator, isn’t it, paw?’’ 


‘*Oh, no! A man may be good and still go up in the air for some good reason. 


NO. 8 


And when he 


For instance, 


when I went in the drug store yesterday and asked for a quarter’s worth of Buck-Eyes and 
Wilkinson said he was just out, but he had something just as good—that was enough to make 
the Angel Gabriel go up in the air,’’ 
‘* Yes, paw, but the Angel Gabriel a 
‘*Now run away and play, son,——’’ 


‘Yes, paw, but——’’ 


‘*Run away now!’’ 


‘*But, paw, is the Angel Gabriel——’’ 

‘Tf you don’t get out of this I’ll give you the darndest licking——’’ 

‘*Gee, paw, you go up in the air so quick you must be worse than an aviator. Didn’t you 
get your Buck-Byes after allf’’ 
es eee eh | 


P.8, It is dangerous to deprive a man of his Buck-Eyes and then taunt him with it. 


And 


it costs no more than ten cents to avoid the calamity. Therefore buy a Buck-Bye and be safe. 
4 


W. B. P. No. 18 
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DAME FASHION’S 
DECREES 


OST important of all the gowns in the autumn outfit 
is the smart coat and skirt street costume, This may 
be of a heavy silk stuff, although light weight cloth 

or serge will prove more satisfactory in the long run, If 
economy must be considered, then this costume should be 
made with some reference to the coming winter and be well 
imterlined and of a color fitted for constant service, If in- 
tended solely for use during the autumn months, then the 


‘weight of the material may be somewhat lighter and the hue 


a bright red or green or any such color that, while beautiful 
im iteelf, is too conspicuous to be possible for an everyday 
wn when there is no other costume of the same order to 
worn interchangeable with it. 
This year the most marked changes have to do with the 
skirts more than with the coats and waists of the various 


Velvet Brocade Coat With Fur 


eestumes. While many plain skirts are still to be seen, there 
is a great increase in the flare and amount of material em- 

oyed, and, on the whole, the plaited skirt is more in favor 
ee one too severe in cut. Deep yoke effects are seen on 
#h6 majority of skirts, although in those of soft lady’s cloth 
there is considerable fulness of material about the hips, 
while the skirt gives the appearance of being little, if any, 
wider about the feet than just below the waist line. This 
last is, of course, too exaggerated a model to obtain wide- 
spread favor and is scarcely suitable for anything but a 
more or less elaborate afternoon costume. There is a most 
varied assortment of designs and models, some giving a panel 
effect front and back, formed of two three-inch box plaits 
which are opened just a little below the knees, while again 
thero are displayed many of the long familiar full skirts with 
plaits an inch or so apart, fastened down to within a little 
below the knees, from where the material is permitted to 
flare out widely. Frequently the upper part of the skirt is 
eomposed of a plain fitted yoke, while at the knees a plaited 
flounce is added under a bias band or fold of the cloth put 
en to hide the joining. In fact, there is no limit to the varie- 
ties and the vagaries of the walkng skirt of the moment, and 
the more ingenious the combinations of flat effect about the 
hips with fulness below the knees the more desirable. 

All exaggeration in regard to length of the skirt above 
the natural waist line has disappeared, and on many strictly 
tailor made skirts there is a return to a one inch stitched 
belt, the waist line being in normal position. The majority of 
all skirts, however, both tailor made and otherwise, are still 
attached to the top of a two-thirds inch band of stiff belting, 
the material sloping in to the figure only just enough to give 
a suggestion of the naturally pretty lines of the figure. This 
finish to the skirt gives with a dark waist a smarter and, in 
most cases, a more becoming effect than when there isp 
separate belt to break the line. 

There is a great difference of opinion apparent just now 
im regard to the correct length of a walking coat. Some few 
models reach to the pl end of the skirt itself, while others 
again are so short as to arely cover the hips, and some others 
exhibit a short jacket onarng at the waist with one or two 
tabs of the material or silk falling down at the back of the 
skirt. The becoming must rule, and ndtbing so increases or 
takes away from the wearer ’s natural hei it as the length 
ef a plainly cut, tight fitting jacket. It is fairly safe to say, 
however, that if a jacket is so cut as to clearly define the 
waist line—and there are tight belts on many of this season’s 
models—it would then be either comparatively short or decid- 
edly long, reaching nearly to the hem of the skirt. A plain 
semi-fitting coat, on the other hand, to be most becoming to 
@ woman of average height should fall a little below the 
lmeocs, and may be even sonie inches shorter. Tailor made 
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costumes in the strictest sense of the word are once more 
in vogue for the coming winter, and with their long, semi- 
fitting lines, relieved only with shawl collar and narrow cuffs 
of moire or ribbed silk, are exceptionally smart. Since dark 
waists are to worn entirely with all forms of street suits, 
the linings of the coat should also be of sombre hue, either 
of the tone of the cloth or of some harmonious contrast. 


Last winter brought in rough serges and cheviots instead 
of smooth finished cloths for general morning wear, and this 
year broadcloths, ladies’ cloth and all smooth faced textures 
are relegated absolutely to afternoon wear. Rough cloths of 
all possible grades and qualities are now employed in the 
making of the strictly tailor costumes, ribbed effects and cross 
weaves being especially in evidence, Conspicuously marked 
diagonal weaves will, however, not be so smart this year, as 
this design was exceptionally popular throughout all of last 
winter. The materials are of unusually fine quality that are 
employed in the severe coat and skirt costumes, for, while 
so rough of finish and, it might almost be said, coarse of 
weave, they are exceedingly light in weight in comparison 
with the warmth. After all, there is no texture so eminently 
suitable for constant daily wear in either autumn or winter 
as a rough ribbed or coarse weave serge, cheviot or homespun. 
Broadcloth has for years been made to answer too many 
requirements, but is now used only for the purpose for which 
it is so well adapted, that of handsome afternoon, street and 
reception costumes. 

Dark colors still predominate for morning wear, although 
afternoon dresses are of lighter tone than last year. For 
autumn there are some shades of scarlet and brilliant red 
that are charming, while the new shades of soft brown and 
of emerald green, make most effective costumes. Black with 
just a bit of white in the weave is already seen a great deal, 
and the darkest gray mixtures are also to be worn as much 
during the winter months as during the autumn. Absolutely 
plain black, unless much lightened by a bright colored hat 
and jabot of lace, is no longer as popular as was the, case dur- 
ing the last winter. 

One distinctive feature of the new street costumes is the 
bodice of different shad@ It is practically impossible to wear 
a waist of the same fabric as one of the heavy serges or 
cheviots of which the coat and skirt are formed, and instead 
of a silk bodice of the exact tone of the rest of the dress 
a waist of quite different color is frequently seen. With a 
skirt of black or very'dark gray a brilliant blue, a bright 
pink or a dull gold bodice is curiously effective. Some hint 
of the color of the rest of the dress is suggested in the trim- 
ming of the bodice, either in the figure, in the silk or in the 
embroidery or bands of silk or velvet which trim the waist. 
Occasionally straps of the cloth are used, but as a rule these 
prove too heavy, ribbed silk or panne velvet being more 
comfortable under a warm cloak. 

Necessarily these rough materials are warmer than the 
smooth finished cloths, so that it is obligatory for the waist 
to be light in weight. Unless necessary to make it becoming 
the waist need not be lined, and indeed the soft lines of 


Gray Cloth Costume With Velvet Collar 


an unboned waist are, if possible for the figure, always pret- 
tier than anything else for a simple style of costume. India 
silk and foulard, as well as various other grades of light 
weight silk, are preferred now to the bodices of chiffon, 
chiffon cloth and net, The lines of the separate waist are not 
materially different from last year, for the narrow shoulder 
line and long tight sleeve still predominate. Just & touch 
of white at the throat, with perhaps a cuff of white lace or 
net appearing from beneath the sleeve itself at the wrist, 
is all that is demanded to relieve even the darkest colored 
bodice, 

When severely plain coat and skirt costumes are so much 
the vogue, as is the case this year, a season’s outfit demands 
as well a somewhat more elaborate street costume of smooth 
finish cloth that can serve occasionally for receptions, lunch- 
eons, etc,, although not sufficiently elaborate for this sole 
purpose. In this style of dress the skirt is not really long 
and if especially preferred may just escape the ground. These 
skirts are often Pall at the waist line, but cling in at the 
feet rather than flare, and unless they exhibit the deep yoke 
of the ‘‘Moyen age’’ dress show no added plaits and tucks. 

For this style of costume the coat may be either quite 
short and considerably braided and trimmed or very long 
indeed, with perhaps a cape effect at the collar and a fanciful 
waistcoat of oe or embroidered silk or cloth. The sleeves 
are still long and tight, with frequently a wide turned back 
cuff. In the thin cloths the waist is generally of the same 
material, sometimes separate from the skirt and again all in 
one, on some smart princess model. 


Current Verse 


FRIENDS WITH THE WORLD 


The World has played fair with me 
(And I with the World, I trust!)— 
Broken no pact nor plight; 
No wrong but Love could adjust; 
Or, if fight we must, 
We ever shook hands with a will, 
At the end of the fight. 


If a Better World there be— 
Let be! I can only say, 
Here I have found delight 
That steads me upon my way, 
Going out with day. ° 
I have been good friends with you, 
World— 
#ood night, good night! 


—Edith M, Thomas. 


AN AUTUMN SONG 


Just the sheen of a fallen feather 
Dropped from a bluebird’s wing, 

How it recalls the golden weather— 
How it brings back the spring! 

Now the woods are ashen and umber, 
Reft of the sound of song, 

And the voice of the wind never sinks 

in slumber, 

Plaining the lone night long. 

Yet the autumnal spell is broken, 
Shattered in sudden wise, 

For I behold in this azure token 
Spring—and my true love’s eyes! 


—Clinton Scollard. 


ON THE LUNETA 


Oh, the boat lights jig on the silver bay, 
And bow to the tropic moon; 
The carriage wheels have stopped their 
squeals 
As the band strikes up a tune; 
Oh, the couples linked on the big parade 
Stand still; and light as foam 
The soft notes blend to the eager end, 
As the band plays ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home! ’’ 


he war boats riding the harbor’s breast 

Hang still on the highest swell; 
And the Chink junks, too, have stopped 

their slew 

As the soft notes weave their spell; 
The laughter stops in the barrack halls 

And the sentries pause to hear, 
As the old, old air comes sweet as prayer 

With its bid for the silent tear. 


And the bright lights fade in a purple 
mist, 

And the thoughts have gone askew, 

While the bandmen play in a solemn 


way 
(For the band is thinking, too.) ' 
Ay, the bright lights fade on the grand 
parade, 
And the clattering words seem dead; 
While faces grave turn to the wave 
With a longing—left unsaid. 


The outposts hear on their lonely watch, 
For the evening air is still, 
And the strains ride far as the nearest 
star 
That shines on yonder hill; 
They carry away to the firing lines 
By the city of green and chrome— 
And a vague unrest stirs every breast 
When the band plays ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home!’’ 
—Alfred Damon Runyon. 


OF ONE GROWN OLD 


Now I would paint her portrait as of 
one 
Grown honorable with deeds, the level 
brows 
Carved in serenity, yet overrun 
By furrowing years, to show the body 
bows, 


While soul stands firm, 
Laughter’s own, 
Though long the channel of embitter- 
ing tears. 
Her thoughts frame halting speech, like 
old flutes blown 
By lips that try the airs of other years. 


Her eyes are 


Like lilies round the sacred altars set 

Hedged in by holy words and musie, 
she, 
from 
fret, 
Lives out her days in sweet austerity. 


Far the world’s unconquerable 


No dread of wars shall now assail her 
soul, 
No trumpets call her to the tall watch- 
2 spires; 
Strife past, her thoughts now answer to 
the roll, 
Like men-at-arms about the evening 
fires. 


Her days speed by like armies through 
a land 
Scourged past all struggling for. 
f drums there~ beat; 
But where the blood of battles stained 
the sand, 
Now scarlet poppies nod about the 
feet. 


No 


—L, Frank Tooker. 


WHERE THE CLAY PIPES COME 
FROM 


HE clay pipe is a humble but none 
the less important article of com- 
merce, and the merits of the clay 

have been set forth in song and story. 
If there is any corner of the earth 
where there are no sons of Brin—which 
is doubtful—there is also a corner im 
which no short, black clays with in- 
verted bowls are to be found. In the 
South the old black mammy in the 
chimney-corner would not look natural 


without her reed-stem ‘‘jar pipe’’ 
which she bought at ‘‘five cents a 
grab’’—i.e., as many as she could seize 


in one hand from a box full; nor would 
any picture of rural English life ap- 
pear complete without a few ‘‘church 
wardens’’ scattered about. 


The largest clay-pipe factory in the 
world is located in Appomattox County, 
Virginia. Even before the Civil War it 
was known that the clay found in this 
county was particularly adapted to the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, and oe 
easionally a negro would, at odd hours, 
fashion a few bowls, crudely, with his 
fingers, and sell them at a country store. 
At the end of the war, when in many 
a Southern home necessity was, in fact, 
the mgther of invention, several per- 
sons turned their attention to the clay 
beds, establishing a small factory, and 
began turning out pipe-bowls. which 
were sold to local merchants, who ship- 
ped them to wholesale dealers in North- 
ern cities. Among the retail dealers te 
whom some of the pipes eventually 
went was a grocer in a small town in 
Ohio. He sold them at from two te 
five cents each, and found them very 
popular, In the same town was a mas 
of considerable wealth who was a great 
smoker, and this man was presented 
with one of the clays by a humble 
friend who had found them sweet smok 
ers. The wealthy man was delighted 
with the pipe, but noted that it was of 
crude design and finish, and it at once 
occurred to him that a pipe of equal 
merit, but of better finish, would com- 
mand a large trade. From the grocery 
the consignment of pipes was traced to 
the clay-bank in Virginia, through the 
wholesale house and the local merchant. 
The clay deposits were purchased for a 
small sum, buildings erected, the latest 
machinery installed, and soon huge 
kilns were smoking, baking the clays 
that were to become famous throughout 
the world. 


VETERAN SCRIP 


THE FARMER’S OPPORTUNITY ! 


O YOU realize the opportunity 
South African Veteran Scrip 
affords to secure title to 320 or 

640 acres of land? Land adjoining 
that upon which you can locate Vet- 
eran Scrip is being sold to-day at 
from $10 to $15 an acre. Figure it 
out what this means to you. 

Scrip Sold on Easy Terms 
Wewillsell320 Acre Warrants 
—on terms—without any cash pay- 
mentif you haveimproved farm land 
to offer as security. Our priceis only 
$625.00 a Warrant and five years to 
pay the same. 


CANADA LOAN AND REALTY CO. 


LIMITED 


315-317 McIntyre Block, Winnipeg 


It will cost you oné cent 


To write for our beautifully 
illustrated exposition (44 
pages) of Business Educa- 


tion. 
BUSINESS 


CANADA Cottce 


(Established 1904) 


Ashdown Block, - Winnipeg 


LIE y 


28TH YEAR 
Awarded First Prize at St. Louis 
World’s Fair on its Work and Methods 
Day and Night School. Phone Main 45, 
GOOD POSITIONS AWAIT OUR 
GRADUATES 
Illustrated catalogue free 
Address: The Secretary, Winnipeg 


Business College, corner of Portage 
Avenue and Fort Street, Winnipeg. 


Do You Want to Buy Fort William Lots ? 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 
We have for sale 460 Lots in South half of Lot 8, Con. 2, 


just North of the Avondale addition, 


Price $150.00, 


TeRMS: $15.00 cash; balance $10.00 month, 6% interest. 


Size of Lots 25x125 to lane. 


Fort William is the coming 


western city—cheap power, raw material, good water, 
three great railways and fine harbor, big industries. 


BUY 


NOW! 


JOHN S. MORTIMER 
Suite 9, Alberta Bik. Phone 6710. 255) Portage Ave. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


> 


Trandent Advettioeinents 


Wanted 


At the office of publication of this} 


periodical the following :—advertisements 


subscriptions, job work and news items. | 


You will do well to see D. K, Fike be- 
fore you sell hogs to anyone else. Lives 
sec. 4, tp. 20 r. 2 west of 5th or Crosstield, 


P.O. 14)t4$p | 


= | tain extent on Tuesday when Mr, Becker | 


Strayed ; 


Strawberry roan gelding pony branded 


| on left shoulder, tail cut short; had 


halter and long rope on when it left 
Crossfield. Last™ seen about 10 miles 
east of Crossfield. | $10 reward will be 
paid for it’s recovery to— Craig Wilson, 
Crossfield, 


Came to my place, section 11, Town- 
ship 38, Range 14, young catéle, brands 
not visible. Owner ean havé same by 


proving property and paying for this| 


notice. James Smart 


Came to my place, sec. 10, township 
29, west of the 5th, young bay mare, one 
white hind foot. Brand indistinct. 


Owner can have same by proving pro-| 


perty and paying expences. 8. R. Syl- 
vester, Crosstield. Nist4p 


For Sale or Exchange 


Clyde Colts suitable for work horses, 4 
years old. Will sell or trade for breaking 
R. 1. Boyle, Crosstield. 


- For Sale 


For sale, at a bargain, 15 young pigs, | 


6 week’s old. Apply to Alex. D. Black, 
Airdrie. 


Three lots, centrally Jocated in town 


first class for building. Can be had} 


cheap. H. T. Glover, Airdrie. 15.m 


Cows and Calves, good stock. Will 
sell in bunch or separate. S. KR. Sylves- 
ter, Crossfield. ; 


Brands 


James Robertson, Crossfield, Cattle 
branded A on lett ribs. Aug. 14 
“4 


Why let your letters go astray when 
printed stationary costs but little more 
than unprinted. Brand your envelopes. 
ne hundred envelopes printed at this 
office with space left for number.ot days 
and name of sender for fifty cents. This 
offer for farmers only. 


Lost 


An opportunity to make money if you 
do not advertise in our columns. 


On the Beaver Dam and Calgary trail, 
one brown leather satchel. Suitable —re- 
ward given finder for returning same to 
Mrs. F. J. Monkman, Carstairs, P.O. | 
HO-2t-x 


On Tuesday, November 30th, a black 
collie dog with Jong tail, answering to 
the name of Buster, strayed from 
his owner, Lewis Russell, while in town. 
The dog is seven months. old and about 
half grown. When last seen had on 
‘yound his neck a strap with a ring on it, 
also a small skating strap. Information 
regarding animal’s whereabouts will be 
received at this office, or by the owner, 
who resides on the farm formerly occu- 
pied by OC. EK. DeBuse, 50-3t-x 


Public Notice 


Notice is.hereby given to those owning 

a threshing or plowing outfit that no 

threshing or plowing engine is allowed to 

cross on any crossings within the village 

limits, under penalty as provided for in 

the statutes of Canada’ 

By Order of Village Council, 
CHARLES HULPGREN 

403t Secretary-Treasurer. 


Crossfield School District No. 752 


The Reeviar Mererinos of the above 
school Board will be held at the School 
House at 10 a, m. on the first Saturday 
in the following months: January, Mareh 
May, July, September and November. 

\ll matters of business pertaining to 
this distriet will be attended to at this 
meeting. 

The office of the Sec.-Treas. is in the 
store of D. Gi. Harvie, 

J. A. MaeDougall, Chairman. 
(i. W. Boyce, See.-Treas. 


——— eer vO" 


Want ‘'Ads” Pay. 


N1st4p | 
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Around the Town 


Mr. Weiker, of Didsbury, was in town 
| on Friday. 


| Mr. Geo. Stratton visited Calgary the 
fore part of the week. 


Messrs. Wm. Gaslin and W. R. Ed- 
wards are out in the timber these days. 


The coal shortage was relieved to a cer- 


received a car. 


Mr. Fleming was unwell fora few days 
this week but, is we are pleased to say, 
around again once more. 


Owing to the baker, Mr. Stevens, in- 
juring his hand he will not be able to do 
any baking for a few days. 


The local union of the United Farmers 
of Alberta will hold a meeting in the 
Oddfellow’s Hall on, Saturday, December 
llth, at 2 p.m. 


L. Fisher purchased the butcher shop 
from Messrs. D. MeCrimmon & Co., but 
W. Tims will continue as manager. 


Mr. ©. H. McLean, who at one time 


itaken up a travelling agency with the 
| Petrie Manufacturing Co. 


A bakeshop and a meat market have 
opened up during the past few days. 
| Mr, Stevens, formerly of Bowden, is the 
baker, while the butcher is Mr. Weiker, 


Mr. Ed. Weiker, who was. managing 
the Crosstield Meat Market for a short 
: time has returned to Didsbary. Mr. Din- 
| oon, also of Didsbury, las taken over the 
Inanagement, 


The annual meeting of the Crossfield 
| Agricultural Sceiety will be held in 
Bishop’s Hall, Crossfield, on Friday, 
| December 10th, at 2.30 p.m., for the 
purpose of electing officers. 


| —Mrs. A. Shaw hassecured the agency 
| for Spirella corsets. Made to order only 
| and guaranteed rust-proof and unbreak- 
lable. | Ladies interested in a high class 
| garment will do well to call. 


A number of copies of the ‘“T'win Cities 
Seed Fair,SSupplement,’’ a periodical pub- 
lished at Edmonton, are lying in this of- 
fice and will be given away to any sub- 
| seriber who may choose to call. 


| The Ladies’ Aid of the Methodist church 
} met at the residence of Mrs. Jno. Davie 
| on Wednesday afternoon. A very enjoy- 
| able afternoon was spent despite the ab- 
sence of any representatives of the male 


sex. 
| 
| 


All changes of advertisements must be 
'in the Chronicle Office not later than 


|G p.m. on the Tuesday night in order to! 


insure the appearance of the new. adyer- 
tisement in the issue of the paper of the 
same week, 


In spite of the fact that the post office 
| at Calgary has declined to accept United 
| States dollars as legal tender, we shall 
‘continue to welcome the Republic’s 


_ | currency in our sanctum either in pay- 


| ment of subseriptions, or any kind of 


work we do. 

Mr, F. Coombs, who has. been work- 
| ing in the Chronicle Office turning out 
| the Cochrane Advocate, left for Cochrane 
on Wednesday, C. N.. Austin, the editor 
| of the **Advocate’’ is installing a plant 
and the next issue will ve printed in the 
main line town, 


Mr. T. H. E. Magee left town on 
Tuesday for Edmonton where he attended 
the St. Andrew’s Anniversary Concert 
at which he sang ‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ 
‘*Selections’’ and ‘‘I Love a Lassie. ’’ 
He called in at the office upon his return 
and reported ‘‘ a braw time.,’’ 


SusAistal Galo of Land 


Pursuant to the Order of the Honor- 
able the Chief Justice made in the action 
of the Canadian Pacitic Railway Com- 
pany against Isaac Joseph Bauman, all 
and singular that certain parcel or tract 
| of land and premises in the Province of 
| Alberta. and being the North-West Quar- 
tdr of Section Nineteen (1%), in Town- 
ship Twenty-nine (29), Range Four (4), 
West of the Fifth Meridian, containing 
One Hundred and Sixty (160) acres more 
or leas, will besold at public auction on 
Wednesday the 15th day of December, 
1900, at the Court House in the City of 
Calgary in the Province of Alberta, at 
twelve o’clock noon. Ten per cent of the 
purchase price will be payable at the 
time of sale and the balance in thirty 
days thereafter. All parties and their 
solicitors or agents have leave to bid. 

Darep at Calgary, Alberta, this JJth 
day of November, A.D., 1909. 


Lovcunep, Bennerr & Co, 


40-3t * Plaintiff's Solicitors. 
“ KING & BEVAN, 
Auctioneers, 


Cochrane, . Alta. 


Country Hales a Specialty. Distance 
No Object, 


was with the Parker Livery barn, has/ 


Certain of our readers will undoubtedly 
comment upon the absence of the serial 
story, ‘Malcolm Kirk’? from our columns 
this week. We have changed our paper 
house in’ the belief that we are getting 
and giving better value. We will, if re- 


run it in our columns. This step would 
| of course entail acertain amount of extra 
expense.and we wish to feel assured that 
the demand warrants the outlay before 
taking the step, 


The new livery barn is now doing busi- 
ness and the progressiveness of the pro- 
| prietor is evidenced by his installation of 
|a couple of Moore lights. One of them 
willbe on the outside over the entrance, 
while the other will illuminate the inter- 
ior. The hotel lamp and the new one 
at the barn will give our front street quite 
a “‘cityfied’’ appearance: and in future 
there will be no excuse for pedestrians 
who “float off?’ the sidewalk while wend- 
ing their way homewards from————— 
prayer meeting. 


It would seem that ‘The Gods’’ took 
}it upon themselves to enforce upon the 
townsfolk at a most appropriate time the 
need of some organized system of’ fire 
protection. For the fire meeting on Mon- 
day night came toa close perhaps a little 
more abruptly than it would have done 
under normal conditions when it was 
discovered that a pile of manure a little 
distance from the residence of Mr. Jno. 
Davie was on fire. The sparks, which 
were beimg carried in the high wind pre- 
vailing at the time, were making the 
safety of the house none too certain a 
matter. About twenty townspeople with 
a tank of water soon put the fire out. 


Chinooks mean meals. This no doubt 
seemeth passing strange to the uninitiated 
but we will explain. Ye. chinook draw- 
eth ye farmers forth from their cozy fire- 
sides to take a ‘whirl’ in the centres of 
civilization (such as Didsbury) and while 
in town certain, not in the ‘confirmed 
delinquent’ class, call in and pay up a 
certain portion of their arrears.by hand- 
in one. dollar ofgood lawful Canadian 
currency (sometimes we get plugged coins) 
and then we hand ourselves a ‘square.’ 
And once ina while, this in strictest con- 
fidence, when wehave a surplus, in the 


treasury we puréhae some~hicry* wr} 


well it is only a bloek and a hali\ away 
to the place where itis sold. The re- 
cent cold snap has interfered with} this 
source of revenue to such an extent that 
a chinook has nightly been prayed for by 
the ‘editor, a proceeding, we believe, 
hitherto unheard of in the annals of 
journalism and out of order in the eti- 
quette of the fraternity. Is this not in- 
deed a deserving case? 


Obituary 

It is with the deepest of regret and 
most profound sympathy for the bereav- 
ed parents that we take up our pen to 
record the passing away of Anubella, ag- 
ed five months, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
W. H. Becker. 

The little one had been suffering from 
a bad cough for the past month; but the 
nearness, or probability of death was not 
even dreamed of. Mr. Becker arose at 
5.30 a.m., on the morning of the 4th inst., 
and taking a look at the child thought 
she was peacefully sleeping. Mrs, Becker 
arose about seven and crossing over to 
the bedside of the little one discovered 
that the ‘‘Grim Reaper’ had visited the 
house during the hours of darkness, She 
immediately called *her husband, who 
at once summoned Dr.'Bishop. The doc- 
tor-attributed death to the child being 
seized with a coughing attack during the 
night which prevented her from breath- 
ing. 

The sympathy of the entire community 
goes out to the parents in their hour of 
trial, the more so, if it be possible, when 
it is realized what ashock it was to see 
the body of one so full of life and spirits 


the night before lying cold in death in 
the morning, and to realizeJthat the soul 
had been gathered to the arms of it’s 
Creator, The funeral takes place on 
Sunday. 


DIED 3 
Becker—Anabella, five months, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. H, Beck- 
er, Sf Croneeld, on Saturday, Decem 
r 4th. 


P ATENTS 
PROMPTLY SECURED 


ES 


quested by a sufficient number of our} 
subscribers, secure the story in plate and 


s 


ALBERTA. 


nc cele be tN en te a 


Are You Going Home for’Xmas? 


Anyway you must have a new 
outfit for the festive season. 

We can fit you up from the 
crown of your head to the soles of 
your feet. But as to clothes, we 
are the people to see for we have 

Fit-Rite Clothing 

The makers of this brand of 
clothes are famous all over Canada 
for the quality of their goods, and 
the fit, fashion and nattiness of 
their clothes. Quality i WAl 1) 
ar duality combined Y iis 

Prices That Speak HV 


Serge SON as atk $10.00 to $15.00 
Scotch Tweed Suits... .$10.00 to $20.00 


Yi 


We have in stock clothing for Boys 
from 10.t0 15 years of age from 


$5.00 to $12.00 


also clothing for children from 7 to 10 
years of age from 


$3.00 to $6.00 


Fresh Groceries 


Dry Goods 
Hardware 


$50,000 
To Loan 


On Improved Farm Lands 
at a Low Rate of 
Interest 


MONEY 


The Expenses are the 
Lowest, and No Commis- 
sion is charged 


MONEY 


Business Strictly Confidential 


Insurance 
a Specialty 
Téwnsite Property For Sale 
_ SEE 
MacCrimmon & Co 


The Hay and Grain Men 


il Crossfield. | 


If you want a team or a saddle horse you will do 
well to call in and see Henry Ontkes, of the 


Crossfield Livery Stable 


Our stable cannot be surpassed, and we are able 
to Guarantee Satisfaction. Give us a trial 


‘Comed |. = 
Parker Livery 


Livery, Feed and Sale Stables 
F. R. PARKER, Proprietor. 


Drug Store 


For Your Stationery and all 


Medical Supplies. Transfer in Connection. 


GOOD HORSES GOOD RIGS 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


Crossfield. - Alberta 
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Shoeing 
Repair Work 
Wagon Work 
Carriage Work 


MERRICK THOMAS. 


me ARCADE 


Pool Room and Cigar Store 


Come in and spend a pleasant 
hour and try onr Cigars and 
Soft Drinks, Latest Magaz- 
ines always kept in stock, 


H. Mann Pee H. W. Currie 


The Blacksmith 
Successor to W. Bradley 


RIL 


———<— 
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@ | ELIXIR BENEDICTINE 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET 


— 


Sg > uae ee 


NY years ago the good friars of 
the now famous monastery of 
Fecampe had fallen into sorry 


Mt 


straits. Poverty had descended upon 
them like a pall, The lofty bell-tower 
was showing signs'of decay; grass was 
growing in the cloister-yard; the car- 
ven saints were crumbling in their 
niches; the stained-glass windows were 
broken; the doors were falling from 
their hinges. 

But, alack! what most afflicted 
the worthy friars was their bell, or 
rather their loss of it, for it had been 
sold. Silent was the steeple; they were 
ealled to matins by beating a bit of 
wood upon the wall. 

Poor Benedictines! To see them filing 
along in procession on Corpus-Christi 
Day would have moved you. 

So one day a council was held, to dis- 
euss this grave question. To the aston- 
ishment of all, Friar Peter demanded 
a voice, Now Peter was a good, simple 
fellow, whose functions were not of an 
exalted nature; they consisted in driv- 
img to pasture two emaciated cows, the 
remnant of the once numerous flocks 
and herds. He had been left alone in 
the world at the age of twelve years 
by the death of an old aunt, called 
Mother Begon, whom the peasants had 
eonsidered a witch. The monks had 
taken him, instilled as much education 
imto him as his thick skull would allow, 
and finally made a friar of him. He was 
a fervent Christian, was Friar Peter, 
and when he scourged himself for a pen- 
amce his robust arm made it no child’s 


ay. 

Well, Friar Peter entered the council 
ehamber, fumbling at his humble rosary, 
made of olive-pits. When he made his 
awkward bow, all the monks laughed, 
and even the abbot smiled, But Friar 
Peter was used to it, and his feelings 
were not hurt. 

‘‘Reverend father and_ brothers,’’ 
said he with a simple smile, ‘‘I think 
I have hit upon a plan to save us from 
eur troubles. You all remember my old 
aunt, Mother Begon. (May she pass 
through purgatory, poor soul.) ell, 
Mother Begon knew more about herbs 
and simples than any woman that I 
ever saw. Some time before she died, 
she made the most delicious cordial 
that ever was mixed, just by taking 
ftve or six of the herbs that grow on the 
mountains back of us. That’s many 
a long year ago; but I think that, with 


the aid of St. Augustine, and the per-. 


mission of our reverend abbot, I coul 

succeed in finding the herbs and mixing 
the mysterious elixir. All we’d have to 
do then would be to put it in bottles 
alia” sell it; Iike~our brethren of La 
@rande Chartreuse and of the Trappist 
monastery. Thus the community would 
we gradually enriched and——’’ 


He did not have time to finish. The : 


abbot flung himself into Peter’s arms. 
The other monks struggled to kiss his 
hands, Friar Anselm, the keeper of 
the disused money-chest was more mov- 
ed than any of the rest. He knelt with 
much respect, and kissed the ragged 
hem of Peter’s shabby frock. It was 
with difficulty that the council was 
ealmed, but when this was done, it was 
decided that Peter should devote his 
entire time to the search for the mar- 
velous elixir. The care of the herd of 
two cows was formally turned over to 
Friar. Hieronymus. 


When evening fell, and the ‘‘ Angel- 
us’’ pealed forth from the great bell 
in the tower, Father Peter would quit 
his den and repair to the chapel for 
evening prayer. You should have seen 
the monks range up in line to allow 
him to pass; how they would whisper 
ene to the other as ‘‘the man with the 
secret’’ went by. Why, even the abbot 
himself treated him with the greatest 
deference. And Father Peter, as he 

lanced around him, and saw the new 
cks of the monks; the new weather- 
eock upon the steeple; as he heard the 
sound of the new bell; as he gazed up- 
en the newly fitted altar—alas! Father 
Peter was filled with pride, and was 
wont to murmur to himself: ‘‘Aha! it 
i# to me that they owe all this!’’ 

But pride goeth before a fall. The 

good man was punished—you will soon 


see how, : 
One evening the vesper service had 
begun when Father Peter arrived. He 


seemed much agitated; his face was 
flushed, and his three-cornered cap put 
en awry. Instead of dipping his fingers 
into the holy water at the door, he 
thrust his arm in up to the elbow. At 
frst the worthy friars thought it was 
emotion at his tardiness; but when they 
saw him make a genuflexion to the or- 
n instead of to the altar, wander 
around the chapel for five minutes be- 
fore finding his stall, and finally seat 
himself, with a multitude of bows to 
right and left, and an expression of 
beatific repose, a murmur of astonish- 
ment ran around the chapel, Twice did 
the abbot rap upon the stone floor with 
his great cross before silence was re- 
stored. : 
From the choir the psalms continued 
to peal forth, but from the body of the 
ehapel the responses were somewhat 
feeble. Everybody was watching Fath- 
er Peter. uddenly, in the midst of 
‘In exitu Israel de Aegypto,’’ that 
od father put his heels upon the stall 
e front of him,-and, with a voice that 
made the windows rattle, thundered 


f ; 
noe ive me & Regen of Gascon wine, 
A roasted capon, so brown and fine, 


& girl on my knee, with her lips near 


mine, 

Ri-too rul-loo-rul-lay! 
Ri-too rul-loo, 
Ri-too rul-loo 

Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay!’ 


*jaround his heaven-directed nose. 


The utmost consternation prevailed. 
All the monks rose to their feet. The 
abbot gazed upon Father Peter, and 
said: 

**Verily, our brother is possessed of 
a.demon, Bear him away.’’ 

Two athletic monks endeavored to 
lead Friar Peter without, but he vigor- 
ously resisted, and before they reached 
the door the movement degenerated into 
a scuffle. And when, finally, they suc- 
ceeded in getting him outside the chapel, 
the refrain of his strange chant was 
borne back to the pious ears within: 
** Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay, ’’ 


The next morning the unfortunate 
Father Peter was in the abbot’s oratory 
confessing his fault with streaming 
eyes, 

** Ah) holy father,’’ said he, ‘‘it was 
that accursed elixir, which took me un- 
aware,’’ ‘ 

The good abbot was moved by his 
grief. 

**Come, come, Father Peter,’’ said he, 
**never mind—this scandal will soon be 
forgotten. It wasn’t so very bad, after 
all. It’s true that song of yours was 
a little—ah—hum—hum—well, I only 
hope the novices didn’t hear it. Now 
let us see how the mischief came about. 
It was in testing the elixir I suppose— 
your hand was a little heavy in pour- 
ing. Well well—you have been the vic- 
tim of your invention, like other inven- 
tors before you. Now is it absolutely 
necessary that you should test it upon 
yourself ?’’ 

‘*Unfortunately yes, reverend father. 
The gauge gives me the amount of al- 
cohol, but for the fine, velvety taste I 
have to rely on my tongue.’’ 

‘‘Hum, hum. Let us see. Now let 
me ask you, something else. When you 
are thus compelled to taste the elixir, 
do you take pleasure in it?’’ 

‘Alas, yes, reverend father,’’ replied 
Peter, reddening to his ears. ‘‘For the 
last two evenings I think that the de- 
mon has tempted me, because I find my- 
self at it all the time. I have about 
concluded to give up tasting it, and rely 
only on the guage. What matters it 
if the liquer is not so exquisitely vel- 
vety, when my soul is in dan is 

**Beware what you do, Brother Pet- 
er,’’ interrupted the abbot, solemnly; 
‘‘we must not dissatisfy our customers. 
Now, mark me—this is what you must 
do: fifteen or twenty drops are enough 
to test it, are they not? Well, confine 

ourself to that. The devil will be very 

een if he catches you with that quan- 
tity; and besides, in order to avoid ac- 
cideuts, I will excuse you from service 
in the chapel. | You can say tlie morn- 
‘ing and evening prayers in the distil- 
lery, And now go in peace, Brother 
}Peter—aim count your drops.’’ 


During the day-time all went well 
with Father Peter, But at sunset, when 
he would go from vessel to vessel, test- 
ing the wondrous elixir, his martyrdom 
began. 

**Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twen- 
ty ’? The drops fell slowly into 
the goblet. As for the twenty, the friar 
took them without pleasure, But the 
twenty-first—ah, that twenty-first drop! 
He couldn’t help thinking of it. So he 
would go to the end of his laboratory 
and plunge himself into paternosters. 
But the fumes followed him, and floated 
Ah, 
poor Father Peter! He would go and 
take another drop—and then another — 
and still another; and then he would 
fall into his big armchair and take it 
by goblets, saying to himself with fatu- 
eus remorse: ‘‘Ah, I am damning my- 
self—I shall go to hell!’’ And then 
Mother Begon’s wicked songs would 
come to his memory, and ‘‘Ri-too-rul- 
lay’’ would ring through the old chapel. 
Poor, poor Father Peter! 


But all this time the monastery was 
crowded with orders. Scarcely were the 
friars enough to bottle the elixir, to 
label it, to pack it, to carry it to mar- 
ket. It is true that the service of the 
Lord suffered a little, perhaps, but it 
was neither here nor there. 


Well, one morning Friar Anselm was 
reading to the council the balance-sheet 
for the year. A goodly sum was to be 
stored away in the money-chest, and 
smiles wreathed the jolly faces of the 
friars, But a noise was heard. Friar 
Peter rushed into the council-chamber 
and said: 

‘*Tt’s all over. I won’t make any 
more elixir. Give me back my cows.’’ 

‘*Why, what is the matter, Father 
Peter?f’’ demanded the abbot. 

‘*The matter?’’ cried Father Peter, 
with wild eyes, ‘‘The matter is that I 
am preparing an eternity of flames, 
demons, and pitchforks for myself. The 
matter is that I get drunk, The matter 
is that my soul will be lost!’’ 

‘But I told you to count your 
drops.’ 

‘*My drops? My bottles, you mean; 
for I put away three every night now. 
No, no, brethren; get somebody else to 
make the elixir. I’ll have nothing more 
to do with it,’’ 

+*But you will ruin us!’’ cried Friar 
Anselm, 

‘*Would you have me damn myself?’’ 

The abbot rose, ‘‘My children,’’ said 
he, extending a white hand on which 
shone the pastoral ring, ‘‘we can ar- 
range this. My son,’’ varning to Friar 
Peter, ‘‘it is only at nightfall that you 
are tempted?’’ 

‘Only at even-song, reverend fath- 
er,’’ 

‘*Reassure yourself, then, Every 
evening, hereafter, when the evening 
prayers are said, we shall offer up for 
your benefit the prayer of Saint Aug- 


ustine. To this, as you know, plenary 
indulgence is attached. 
pens, you are safe—it grants full abso- 


sin,’’ 


saved me from damnation,’’ and light- 
hearted as a bird he returned to his dis- 
tillery. 


after, the officiating brother would not 
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chanical movement of the limbs, a stiff, 
ungainly carriage, and a waddling walk. 
It benumbs all the senses excepting that 
of sight. It produces an unnatural piteh 
of the voice and vociferous talk. In fact, 
it subordinates all other enjoyments to 
the single ultimate of speed. Get 
there!’’ " 
But there is still something to be said 
on the other side, as the Springfield Re- 
publican points out: ‘‘We imagine that 
man will cling to his new-found power. 
It may forthe moment master his sobri- 
brother Peter, who is sacrificing his|¢ty and judgment, but in time these will 
soul to the interests of the community. |#ssert themselves as against the intoxi- 
Oremus, Domine 9, cation of newly acquired dominion over 
And through the chapel windows,|matural forces. The race _ has gone 
floating on the evening breeze, would through similar experiences in the case 
come , sound of unhallowed revelry: of other achievements of the kind. What 


Whatever hap- 
lution during the commission of the 


‘*Heaven bless you, reverend fath- 
er,’’ said Father Peter, ‘‘you have 


And so it was. Every evening there- 


fail to say: ‘‘Let us pray for our poor 


a a ‘; H appears now to have been almost inhu- 

Oh, gi’me a flagon o’ Gascon wine, | man recklessness characterized the early 
plunges into steamboat and railroad op- 
erations, Men are and always will be as 
children with n new toy when some 
great mechanical appliance comes to 
hand which fills them with a new sense 
of mastery over elementary powers. It 
remains in the case of the automobile 
for public sentiment and law to press 
closely and even harshly for the sober 
and ‘considerate handling of the new ve- 
hicle. It is no more in itself a breeder 
of incivility and brutality than the 
horse is in the case of a cowboy full of 
rum who uses the animal to help him 


shoot up a town.’’ 
M* 

room at half-past one, with 

the determination of going 
to sleep, and with another determina- 
tion that he would not be interviewed 
by Mrs. Jenkins, So, as soon as he had 
entered the door, and deposited his lamp 
upon the dressing-table, he commenced 
his speech: ‘‘TI locked the front door. I 
put the chain in. I pulled the key out 
a little bit. The dog is inside. I put 
the kitten out. I emptied the drip-pan 
of the refrigerator. The cook took the 
silver to bed with her. I put a cane un- 
der the knob of the back hall door. I 
put the fastenings over the bathroom 
windows. The parlor fire has coal on. 
I put the cake-box back in the closet. 
It is not going to rain, Nobody gave/me 
|a message for you. I mailed your letter 
as soon as I got down town. Your moth- 
er did not call at the office. Nobody died 
that we are interested in. Did not hear 
f a marriage or engagement. I was ve 
busy at the office makng out bills, 
have hung my clothes over chair-backs. 
I want a new egg for breakfast. I 
think that is all, and I will now put 
out the light.’’ Mr, Jenkins felt that 
he had hedged against all inquiry, and a 
triumphant smile was upon his face as 
he took hold of the electric light but- 
ton, and sighted a lino for the bed, when 


A roast (hic) capon, so br-own ’n’ fine, 
A girl on my knee, (hic) her lips (hic) 
near mine, 
Ri-too-rul-loo-rul-lay!’’ 


It was our friend Friar Peter, chant- 
ing his vesper song. 


PERILS OF AVIATION 


ONSIEUR BLERIOT, who crossed 
the English Channel with his 
aeroplane, gives some curious 

facts concerning the atmospheric vagar- 
ies that aviators are liable to encounter. 
Hspecinlly in the neighborhood of hills 
or mountains sudden eddies are apt to 
form in the air, even when there is little 
wind, and these, although unnoticeable 
from the ground, form a source of dan- 
ger to the aviator. Sometimes the ma- 
chine is whirled rapidly round, and the 
rider loses control of its direction; some- 
times the sudden change of pressure 
brings a dangerous strain upon the ap- 
paratus. Monsieur Bleriot has been in- 
volved in eddies which brought to bear 
a pressure which seemed to chain him 
fast in his seat, only to be followed by 
a sudden release which caused the aero 
plane to bound as if hurled from a 
spring-board. Instructed’ by these ex- 
periences he is now turning his atten- 
tion to modifying his apparatus to meet 
the unexpected atmospheric conditions. ° 


THE SONG OF THE DIRT 
(With abject apologies all round) 
R. COOK was the dirtiest white 
man I ever saw,’’ said Mr. Whit- 
ney, who, after the explorer had 
rested, ‘worked on him for nearly half 
a day with hot water and a brush.’’ He 
found Dr. Cook ‘‘nothing but skin and 
bones,’’ and had difficulty at first in dis- 
tinguishing him from the Eskimos.— 
Press. 


With fingers frozen and numb, 


JENKINS went to his bed- 


But with eyes the color of hope, 
A man in latitude 82 
Was plying a brush and. soap— 
Scrub—scrub—scrub! 
(So hard that it must have hurt,) 
And all the time in a minor key 
He sang the ‘‘Song of the Dirt!’’ 


**Scrub—scrub—scrub! 
While the water is eoolin 

And scrub—scrub—scru 
As hour after hour drags past. 
It’s O! for a glimpse of pink; 

If only on flesh I could look! 
’Twould make me scrub with vigor 

afresh 
If I knew it was really Cook! 


**Scrub—scrub—scrub 

Till I almost begin to sob, 
Scrub—scrub—scrub 

Will this brush last out the job? 

Nose and forehead and ears, 
Ears and forehead and nose, 

How I long to be in a Christian land 
Where a fellow could borrow a hose! 


‘<The shape I am trying to clean 
Is nothing but skin and bone, 
Yet but for the terrible dirt 
It seems so like my own; 
It seems so like my own; 
Poor chap! it makes me weep 
To think that soap should be so dear 
And ice should be so cheap. 


‘¢Serub—scrub—scrub! 
My labor never fla 
And what shall I get?—A par or two 
In the half-penny evening rags. 
But there I mustn’t complain, 
My name would never be seen 
In even the most obscure of prints, 
If Cook had been fairly clean!’’ 


With frozen fingers and numb, 

But with eyes the color of hope, 
A man in latitude 82 

Was plying his brush and soap— 

Scrub—scrub—scrub! 

(So hard that it must have hurt) 
And all the time in a minor key— 
which must have been jolly for Dr. 

C.!— 
He sang this ‘‘Song of the Dirt!’’ 


—Punch, 


fast 


he was earthquaked by the query from 
Mrs. Jenkins: ‘‘Why didn’t you take 
off your hat?’’ 


ELEPHANTS AND RAILROADS 


ECENTLY two railroad-trains in 
Siam have had encounters with 
elaphanta. Tn hoth eases the ani- 

| mals were killed, but in one the train 

was derailed and six cars were teles- 
coped. It appears that the locomotives 
had no cowcatchers, for European rail- 
road engineers generally smile at cow- 
eatchers as devices suitable only for 
what they imagine to be American con- 
ditions of traffic. It is now remarked, 
however, that the American cow-catcher 
might be very good for stray elephants, 
and they have been introduced on the 
large locomotives of the Damascus- 

Mecea line, anticipating possible collis- 

sions with camels. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND CASE 


OR the first time since The Hague 
F Court for arbitration was estab- 
lished a case between the United 
States and Great Britain is now being 
prepared for presentation before that 
tribunal. The case is that of the New- 
foundland fisheries, which, in one phase 
or another, has been a source of inter- 
national controversy for generations. 
Early in the present year it was 
agreed to submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration. On October 4th the cases of 
the two governments were exchanged at 
their respective embassies in Washing- 
ton and London. In February, 1910, the 
counter cases will be exchanged, and in 
April the five members of the court at 


| 


The Hague will listen to the arguments 


of the eminent lawyers who have the 
matter in charge. The judges are rep- 


resentatives of the United States, Great 


Britain, the Netherlands, Austria and 
Argentina. It is hoped a decision can 


be reached before the beginning of the 


fishing season of 1910. 


Seven specific questions are submitted 
for the arbitration of the court, They 
relate to the validity of the various re- 

lations which Newfoundland has been 


THE AUTOMOB we. C imposing with increasing severity upon 


HERE is not wanting a moral in-| American fishermen; to the employment 
dictment of the automobile and/|of aliens on American fishing-boats; to 
with’ many counts. This is the lan-|an exact definition of the three-mile 

guage of Professor Charles Hallock, in|\imit; and to the rights of Americans in 
a New York paper: ‘‘I believe that the | certain Newfoundland waters. : 
automobile speed habit breeds a tem-| ‘The whole dispute is a result of dis- 
perament incompatible with gentleness agreements as to the intent and mean 
of manner, civility, and consideration ing of the treaty of 1818. The Ameri- 
for others’ rights and comforts. It in-}can contention is that all the fishing 
stills a wormwood of pride, recklessness,| rights and privileges enjoyed by the 
and contempt for all persons not in the pie ne A in the waters of the North At- 
automobile set; a hauteur which is not @|jantie before the war for independence, 
uality of good fellowship or human kind-|and@ whose continuance was specifically 
ness, A man can not be a chronic mo- provided for in the treaty of 1783, were 
bile driver and a good Christian, The guaranteed in the treaty of 1818. The 
passion of itself begets an intemperate |cjaim has never been fully admitted by 
worldliness, The mind of such a man is/Great Britain, At times temporary 
always restless and hungry. Every rea-| agreements have been made, but during 
sonable pleasure and instinct of natural | most of the time for a full sentnty the 
life is sacrificed to the impulse to be| situation has been unsatisfactory. Many 
going, and going fast—regardless. Ob-| attempts at a permanent settlement 
stacles to his progress which he sees in|haye failed. No more important case 
the roadway are resented; and those/has come before The Hague tribunal, 
who decline to give the whole road atjand the decision will be awaited with 
he sound of the trumpet keep it at their great interest. 
pore. Human life is no consideration. 
money price is reckoned to be ap equi- 
valent for blood. Responsibility is of- 
en shirked by flight when possible, Ab-| yn 
sence of a fellow-feeling does not make I tution in London recently 
for kindness. The habitual use of the W. E. Dalby reviewed 
auto produces hardness of features, &|considerations affecting the question 


ELECTRIO VERSUS STEAM 
A LECTURE at the Revel Tnsti- 


basilisk eye, and strained muscles, me-|of the substitution of electricity 


ofessor 
the various 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE. 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


for steam on failroads, He said 
that few locomotive boilers were 
large enough to give more than 1,000 
horse-power continuously, whereas am 
electric train, giving 300 horse-power 
per truck, peckY furnish a total of 12,- 
000 horse-power, and could travel at the 
rate of 100 miles per hour with a load 
of 1,200 tons. But on account of the 
necessary reconstruction of tracks to en- 
able them to bear such a strain, the cost 
would exceed what the public would be 
willing to pay. He therefore concluded 
that for long-distance traffic the steam- 
locomotive still held the fteld. 


LANTERN PICTURES WITHOUT 
SCREENS 


A FRENCH engineer, F. de Mare, has 
invented an apparatus for pro- 

jecting stereopticon pictures 

without the use of a canvas 
screen. He places the lantern at the 
back of the stage, and causes the magni- 
fied image of the slide to be reflected 
from two mirrors, the second of which 
represents the picture directly to the 
spectators. The latter are seated in a 
fully lighted room, and the lecturer is 
not compelled to hide himself in dark- 
ness while explaining his views. By 
placing the lantern beneath the stage, 
one of the mirrors can be dispensed 
with, and the spectators see the image 
at its first reflection. 


SUN-DRIVEN ENGINES 
OLLOWING the principle developed 
by Mr, Shuman in his solar engine 
at Philadelphia, Mr. Willsee has 
contrived a new form of this apparatus 
at Needles, California, from which im- 
portant results are anticipated. In the 
Shuman engine the solar heat is im- 
prisoned, as in a hot-house, by passing 
the sun’s rays through glass. Water 
is thus raised to a boiling temperature, 
and a small vertical engine is easily 
driven, Mr.. Willsee likewise uses the 
hothouse principle, but he applies the 
accumulated heat to vaporize a volatile 
liquid, sulphurous acid, by which the en- 
gine is driven. He estimates that be- 
low the parallel of 34 degrees latitude, 
one horse-power of energy can be ob- 
tained from about every 400 square 


feet of surface exposed to the solar 
rays. 


FASHIONABLE NURSERY RHYMES 


Jack Sprat could eat no fats, 
His wife could eat no leans, 
Because they joined a Raw Food Club 
Where all the grub was greens, 
* . * 
Bye Baby Bunting. 
Mamma’s gone a-hunting 
To find some silk to match a dress, 
And she’ll be back next week, I guess. 
. * * 
There blag an old woman who lived im a 
at, 
She had so many children she didn’t 
know where she was at, 
Till the janitor came with a terrible 
shout 
And spanked them all soundly and put 
them all out. 
* 


Jaek and Jill went up the hill, 
Like dutiful son and daughter; 
Now Jack has typhoid, Jill is ill— 
They didn’t boil the water. 
* . * 
Little Miss Muffet 
She sat on a tuffet 
Eating of curds and whey, 
With much cireumspection 
To clear her complexion . 
And drive indigestion away. 
* * * 
Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep 
And doesn’t know where to find them; 
?erhaps they ’ll be on next spring’s hats, 
Wearing their tails behind them. 
. * ° 
Hush-a-bye, Baby, be still as a mouse, 
I’m as sure as can be there’s a fly im 
the house; 
I pray thee don’t stir, dear; abide here 
in peace, 
And I will go quickly and call the 


police. 


Little Miss Netticoat 
Had a short pettieoat 
And some red hose; 
The seats down in front 
Were just filled with her beaux. 
of ° J a 
Jack-be-Nimble, 
Jack-be-Quick, 
Jack flew over 
The At-lan-tic. 


ISHOP , Visiting Washington, 
was arguing with a friend of his 
on the desirability of attending 


church, At last he put the question 
squarely: 
‘‘What is your personal reason for 


not attending?’’ 
The gentleman smiled in a _ non- 
offense-intending way, as he replied: 
‘«The fact is one finds so many hypo- 
crites there,’’ 
Returning the smile, the bishop said: 
‘*Don’t let that keep you away; there 
is always room for one more.’’ 
— 


ITTLE five-year-old Bobby, living 
in Detroit, whose father was giv- 
en to drink, had been with 

parents on a trip to New York City. 

They boarded in a pleasant place and 

as he happened to be the only child in 
the house, he was petted and made 
much of, to his evident enjoyment. 
Shortly after their return home his 
father went on a spree and stayed out 
all night. At breakfast table next 
morning the child was much troubled 


because of his mother’s grief and tears. 
Looking up sudden! © saw he was 
not eating but sat with his chin resting 


in his little hands with a sad, far- 
away expression on his face, ‘‘What’s 
the matter dear?’’ asked his mother, 
and then added, in an effort to be 
cheerful, ‘‘a penny for your thoughtes,’’ 
The little fellow, much depressed, 
sobbed out, ‘‘I was just thinking, mam- 
ma, what did we ever $e, Doardt’ te 
pa fort Why didn’t we board?’’ 


WwW. B. P. Wo. 


ot saa 
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“The letter | was taking, Mr. Ren- suppose you are all wrong,” she ee en 
Wick.” she suggested tentatively, Wy igh ce “Suppose ieee was no nt 

“Letter?” Bobby repeated. “Letter? | “ile Influence, as you choose to call it 
Oh, vent Newer ‘ated tt now. Morse | “Unpose | meant that letter and wrore f Quality Right 


will Gish ‘em up. Tell him t say for | |! Hecruse | meant it.” 
hit to look after the matter as best he | ‘1's brow clouded. He looked at ber 
can, and, say, send Harding tn, will |‘ if he did not dare believe his ears 


you, please? Send him in immediately Then his jaw set. 9 ‘ e 

apc eo Eat at ae maing Fe 8 eeppeettionet | _ sue estions 
| ‘Nhe stenographer, her bewilderment | [8° said he. “Why not make it a | 

| fuereased perceptibly, hurried into the | /!!in. bald statement?’ 


outer office to deliver the message. A There was something Hike a sob. “I 


| can't,” she faltered. | 
moment later Harding pushed through 
the door of Renwick's private office A great light came into Bobby Ren- 


‘ick's eyes, Utterly unmindful of the 
4 taring at the man before | “ ’ 
she a” sib hiacldeds " sas little groups near by, be took her hand 


“Bobby, old boy, what's up? he | '" bis own, 


asked noxiousiy. “What's wrong with ov BREW It,” he declared trlamphant: | 
res Meats you" ly. I was sure of it. | 


Q 


egy nee 


aN es 


ARE 


“Rh? sald Bobby without looking uaone suddenly he began to chuckle 
up. “Say, what time does the Avonia | “°° 
| Sall this afternoon? Do you know?" hi Now, who on earth is eoes to vase | 
Chops, Veal Cutlets, Mutton He shot out the question in a fash. | UO'* news to Aunt Agatha you or |? 


Pork, Steaks, Fresh Sausage fon that seemed to bint that if the | % !ughed happily. | 
, . 


man before him was unable to answer 


, Men Like Horses. | 
ick question it might go hard with “Men are @ good deal like horaea tn 


one way.” remarked the observer 
“When you are walking home some 
evening and see some man x little 
nhead of you walking at about the 
sime pace try to increase your speed a 
little and pass bim. In nine cnses out 


a full line and varied as- 
sortment of Souvenir 
Handkerchiefs, Ties and 
Mufflers. Ladies’ Fancy 
and Novelty Collars and 
Belts. Handpainted and 
Bavarian China and toilet 
sets. Chocolatesin Fancy 
Boxes. 


Orders delivered to any part of town “Four o'clock, 1 believe,” said Bard- 


We buy HOGS and POULTRY _| ing. 
‘ P ‘ snwick g “’ ‘lock on the 
live or dress ay ; a Renwick glanced at the « 

or dressed at any time, deliver wall and jumped to bis feet so quickly 
that his desk chair overturned with a 


crash. 
« ‘ ve ves of ten be will square bis shoulders, 
Four o'clock!" Bobby fairly howled lengthen bis stride and do his best to 


“Don't tell me that! its ten THinutes keep ahead without making apparent 
ar é of 4 how! Sav, something's got to be effort . 


You will immediately feel : 
done! Send Jim down for a cab! ‘Tell oy eeraten) any 


|= 
° 
| 
° 
| 
°o 
| 
° 
N. WEIKER, Prop. hit if it isn’t at the eurb by the time | Zrenter desire to pass him. OF course | 
°o 
| 
° 
| 
° 
| 
° 


ed whon ordered, 


both of you try to look as if oblivion. 
1 get down his life won't be worth 3 of / rs 


the other, and probably neither 


abot ii il wine would admit it if accused of racing. 
aye . Ph rinnee “ 
UTED (GAVE ONS PEMUrvers KIN | Hue soo ate. This may not work ona 


at his partner, started to relied teen downtown street, but try it any time 
thoneht better of it and tumbled head- on any other and you'll most likely 
. , " | ring ‘ 
! | long through the door, bellowing lusti start something. It’s a mighty good 
lly fer the office boy, Bobby mean- 


spirit to have too. be people who try. | 
) while caught up his hat and his over: hard not to be left behind are usualty 


He Went the Right Way About [t cont. tore through the other office and hard to beat 


All our Peels, Currants 
and Nuts and Raisins ana 
Table Raisins are fresh, 
bought specially for the 
Christmas trade. 


“"—Kansas City Times 


sped down the long corridor toward | OT RIG 
and Was Successful. the elevator. At his heels, panting 8. Holmes Outdone | a 
rnc jand sadly disturbed, enme Harding. “You seem to be deeply interested tn 
6v RICHARD BARKER SHELTON.| “Sty. what's the row anywuy?" he your book.” 
iCopyright, 1909, by Associated Literary | @emanded. “Where are you going in “Yes; it's awfully exciting.” | 
Press.) all this rush, Bobby?” } “The hero is a college athlete, isn’t We will be pleased to show you the above lines as we 
Bobby Renwick, dictating some im-| The elevator came whirring up. | hey" | are fully assured that in this instance anyway 
portant. letters to his stenographer, , Bobby jumped into it. “Why. yes. How did you know? ° 
ginnced abstractedly at the handfulort | “Don't know yet where | may land,” fie you read it?" ; 
il » desk | he called as the descent began, “Hu- “i never saw or heard of it before S M B ° 
bate +a wrthend ened beeen Hn rope, maybe.” He has been temporarily disowned. by eeing eans uying a) 
caught sight of one that be burricaly | fhe cab Jim had summoned was | !tis wealthy father, has he not’ 


just drawing up to the curb as Ken- “Of course, Don't tell me that yoo | 
wick rushed from the building. haven't read it.” 
“Pier 76!" he bellowed at the cabby “And whew he first meets the heroine 


xeparated from its fellows and, with | 
«uickening pulses, glanced at the sn- | 
perseription in a firm, familiar hana as be: tumbled ‘tn Let the benst out, | She thinks she has cause to hate him- 
“Er—just a minute, Miss Stone.” 1+) sake it well worth your while.” | tells him he is a cad or something of _at_ Mm, 
euld oe, opening the envelope and “hey reached the pier after a mad | that kind—and he, sad at heart, swears } 
Wawing ont its contents. uidlop. On the wharf was a scatter- | ‘hat if ihe can’t bave ber he will uever a _* 
The. ‘wtenographer sat tapping ber ing erowd,:and out in the stream the, "rey." 


/-peneil upon the pad in ber jap, whi | Avonia was making her way majextu- | “Oh. Jack! What do you mean by r 
ae aon seem Satay packer. | wily toward the bay. Bobby groaned, | iting Sey ke ling a Ladd : Wy 
& » ing ib a frown, read the briet mix | "heh bis eyes fell on a tug moored Ng Piss % & ona r2 bth id a cera seein : : sneha oar oO “= 
: Ee wive be bela in a band that wad rainer |‘ wharf, ‘Phither ue sped. A few array second -itete * Sg 7 
unstendy. The epistle ran: , Words to the red faced man leaning % ba ——e —1. Oo 
Wear Bobby—It is impossible—impors:- | “Ut Of ber pilot house window, a ais ; _ aa - 
* bie; a mistake from the very beginnins | Play of greenbacks on Bobby's part A Curious Needle. 
t Wwe can’t—we mustn't 1 am afraia ang und the latter leaped aboard and tte A curious needle was once in the 
, . terribly wretched. J don't know how | ing was speeding after the departing | possession of Queen Victoria. It was . 
eo A A made othe celebrated needa sacior 1-WW tps Robes 
verv, very foolish and that we must never | Down the bay went the liner, ana | 2t Redditch and represents the col- H ; 
en AEs aetrnoon on coe | (UCT BAT at fll speed raced the ug, UHH of Trajan in miniature, |) Harness Saddles © 
Avonia tor two months on the continent, | Kicking up a great commotion. with numerous scenes in sculpture, 


‘ease forgive me and, above all tnings, | Ax they neared the Avonia the tuz’s | ang on the needle (which as present- 


ado not write to me. Yours, ELINct whistle began to scream. ‘I'he liner’s | ed to the Queen on her visit to the 
For a moment Bobby sat like a man | whistle answered with deep throated | famous factory in December, 1864) 


3 
; can supply you with any kind of harness you 
stunned by some crushing blow. hix  brays. Closer drew the tug, and over | scenes in her life are presented in re- 


need, light orheavy. First-class in quality and 
made to stand the strain of everyday work. 


Repair Work A Specialty 
Jas. Dryburgh 


eves stiring straight ahead and the | the liner'’s side was dropped the dan-| lief, but so small that it requires a 
letter crumpled in bis band. Then sud- | ling length of the Jacob’s ladder, at powerful magnifying glass to see them 
deniy he swung about to hix desk - | the top of which a crowd of excited ener: “Victoria” dl 

swung his chair so violently that the | passengers watched the oncoming tus Bio oe openad and iesiiaien yma 
ber of needles of smaller size, which 
are also adorned with scenes in re- 
lief.—London Spare Moments. 


senographer jumped nervously ni Vresently they were alongside. tten- 
dropped ber pencil, ; wick caught the ladder and scramted 
She picked it up horriedly, smoothed | up to the liner’s deck. 


the juiper of the pad and turned alert- “Good work!” a big man who had —_——— 

iy to Renwick as if expecting him to een leaning excitedly over the rau | How Indians Poisoned Arrows. . 

continue the dictation. But Kobby | deciured heartily as Bobby reached Indians took a fresh deer liver, fas- 

Renwick was rummaging through the | ihe Avonia’s deck. tened it to a long pole and then went 

things right and left in a veritable sly c1nts 

frenzy of haste, The ieee rapher look “ae <3 he pony, ait iy iy? a eworg bucks would poke the first rattler with WEEKLY 
; eray of the watching group and in a mest the liver. The snake would repeated- 


ed at hin with a puzzled frown, Ordt- determined fashion made his why ly strike at the liver with ite fangs 
Harily he was the calmest of mortats, straight to ber side. Ger tips were | until its poison was all used up. Then 


e 

uirted. A beautiful color was in ter) the pole was carried home and fas- Gr r@) C e Yr Bar aln i 

cheeks, | tened upright until the liver became g 
Robby lifted bis bat, said something | 43 dry as a bone, The liver was 

to her in a low voice and in a master- | Pounded to a fine powder and placed 


e 
in a buckskin bag. This powder t Fl ’ 
fal fannion led ber away. | would stick like glue to any moisten- a eming bY 
No other word passed between them led: Burfade and wan -tsed to poison 
| until they found a quiet nook to them | crows, 3 bottles, regular 25c Extracts for 25c ' 
selves far aft. Then the girl turned to | 2-e 4 Raking Powder 
| him, His Luggage. | , ‘ans i etd aking Powder 25c 
“Well?” she said quietly. | An Aberdonian went to spend a few ea a sor Table Salt 25¢ 
“I got your letter,” said Bobby. days in London with his son, who had 4 lbs. hanc picked beans 25c¢ ; 
She was silent. | done exceptionally well in the great 4 lbs. snow Jap Rice 25¢ if 
“That is why | am here,” be went on, metropolis. After their first greetings 10 lb. Boxes Select Prunes $1.00 if 
Still she said nothing. | at King’s Cross station the young fel- 10 lb. Boxes Select Raisins $ ) 
eye | low remarked: ‘‘Feyther, you -are not £ : 4 1.00 
I'm mighty sorry to bave to make | isan’ weal’: Ee kaa oe thing the 18 oz. bottle Red Cross Pickles 25¢ 
my entrance in so spectacular a fuxh | otter?” The old man replied, “Aye, 25 & 50 1b. boxes finest evaporated peaches, per lb. 10¢ 
jon, but there was really no otber lad, I have had quite an accident.” 3 cakes Toilet Soap in neat cartons, per box 10Cc 
| are: sale Re “What was that, feyther?” “Mon,” 12 cakes French Castile Soap asc 
“Why was it so very necessary for | he ‘said, “on this journey frae beonle Neiles 5 } 
you to come at all?” | Scotland’ I lost my luggage.”’ ‘Dear, OA AMT 4 
a) Kobby noticed that ber eyes refused dear! That’s too bad. ’Oo did it hap- 5 Vb. pail W AGSI AFFE fine English Jam oc 
' y 7 
| to meet his own. Somehow he wi» | pen?’ ‘‘Aweel,’’ replied the Aberdon- Wa cad ” 
: 


Mincemeat 7oc 


j decidedly glad of this. \lan, “the cork cam’ oot,” BR.» ” ” ” ” Marmalade Joc 

: “Why?" he echoed. “Good heavens. | Foolish Worry Pure Honey in comb per lb. 35¢ 
Elinor, what Is the sense of your ask. | ae ada , alse i i 

i ing why? Did you imagine for « win, |. ‘Captain, is there no way in which All else in proportion, A few dry-goods and 


ute | would let you go like that? [id | “4 br a aon? are going to sate any) Conk Cee 
you think L would sit calmly by mil | the bottom, but I should not worry 
vecept It all without a murmur? tbout the ship, sir, if I were you— 
He came a step nearer. He noticed | she is fully insured. | You’d better 


she was trembling. | find a life belt.’ 
“Il came for good and specific rea 
sons,” be went on gently, “I came to As to Charity. 


let you fell me that the only mistake | “J’m sorry to hear your late la- 

in the whole thing was tbat letter you | mented aunt didn’t leave you any- 

“YOU Aske MAKING IT A BUPPOBITIONAL wrote me: that you didn’t mean it, net thing. | thought she believed that 
CASE," BAID HR. # word of it: that you didn’t write i: | charity begins at home.” 

and this unaccountable furry of bie of your own free will and volftion: Well, her charity began and end- 

upset all ber preconceived ideas of the | that outside influence was brought 1 | & With the gen 3 +d Aged Women 

moe _ “ear nnen von ‘Tell me thet, Kiloar or some such institution, 


